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THB FAMXC. 



At this critical point of our history vre feel it 
incumbent upon us, for the satifl&ction of certain 
grave doubts and speculations, to part company for 
a few minutes &om tiie personages who figure in it, 
in order that we may have a Httie private confer- 
ence with an individual who, just now, is of more 
concern to us than any body else-^we mean the 
Beader. 

That individual, we have been informed (by a 
little bird ihat collects private opinions for us), was 
thrown into a fit of indignation in the last chapter, 

b2 
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at the conclusion of which he flung down the book, 
declaring that all the interest was at an end the 
moment Margaret Rawlings married Lord Charles 
Eton. What could happen after that in which a 
novel-reader could be expected to feel any symr 
pathy? The young lady was married, and made 
wretched for life, and there was an end of her. 
Romance is over, and vegetation begins, when 
people marry. Hence it is that the established and 
legitimate law of novels is'to reserve the matrimo- 
nial incidents for the consummation of the story. 
You may do anything else you please with your cha- 
racters during the course of the plot — hang or assas- 
dnate them, or let them run away with other 
people's wives — ^but you must 'not marry them till 
the last page. The clergyman in a novel may be 
regarded as the undertaker of the story, and when 
he makes his appearance, the play is played out, and 
nothing more remains to be said or done but to bury 
the dead. 

We hold your opinions,'© experienced Reader, 
in implicit respect. Tou ought to be a much better 
judge of novels than we are — you, for whose delec- 
tation they are written, and who have read so many; 
and we who have written none, and whose reading. 
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in comparison ^ih yours, is not to be mentioned. 
It is, therefore, with much humility, as you may 
believe, that we venture to enter our protest, re- 
spectfully but firmly, against the doctrine you have 
just laid down. 

A novel is a picture of real life, and the test of 
its merit is the fidelity of the likeness. But as there 
are such things as faithful portraits which are never- 
theless so unskilfully manipulated as to make very 
bad pictures, so there have been novels presenting 
undeniable representations of actual life, yet put 
together so clumsily as to make very dreary and un- 
readable books. It is evident, therefore, that there 
is something more than truthfulness of portraiture 
necessary to the construction of a good novel; and 
that fidelity without Art is not sufficient to secure 
the applause of the public. 

Now the province of Art is not confined to the 
treatment of the materials — ^it also embraces the 
choice of them. Many works, admirable for the 
exhibition of executive power, have failed of suc- 
cess, &om infelicity of judgment in the selection of 
subjects. To indicate the subjects best adapted to 
the purposes of a novel would carry us out of our 
way ; it is enough to say that they are such only as are 
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reconcilable with general ezpenenoe. Exceptional 
cases may be true as factSi but they are &l9e as 
truths. This is no paradozt indulgent Reader, 
although we cannot wait to discuss it now. 

Over the whole realm of human passions and 
social conventions Art levies contributions. Every 
incident enclosed within the table of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, is at her disposal. The whole 
life of man, beginning in the cradle, passing through 
the church, and ending in the grave, is tributary 
to her objects. Upon what principle of reason or 
taste, then, do you require that she should stop short 
in the middle? The sculptor who rears the monu- 
mental testament of heroes, inscribes upon its base 
the prominent scenes of their glory, conducting the 
imagination through an historical procession that 
finally vanishes in the tomb. The painter who un- 
dertakes to reflect the vicissitudes of humanity runs 
the whole course of life — see, for example, Hogarth, 
and the chambers of Versailles. Why should the 
novelist be restricted to that portion of existence 
which elapses before people can be said to have 
begun the world? 

No interest after marriage? No interest in mar- 
ried women? Must we blot out Desdemona, Imo- 
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gen, and Amelia? But we will not axgue the 
question upon instances, or we might shock the 
senabilities of all azdent sapporteES of ofm deaily 
beloved circalating Hbiaries by citing the authority 
of Sbakflpeaie and Fielding, andmany otheis whose 
practices in such matters are entitled to pass into 
edicts. We rest upon the interest which most 
people after maixiage may be rationally supposed to 
take in their own lives. If it be troe tiiatibey feel 
no longer any charm in existence, or any necessily 
to exist — ^if emoticm, hope, ambition, the action and 
re-action of social influences be extinguished in them 
the moment tiiey take the marriage tow — ^if th^ 
career be ended the instant they write their names 
in the register — if they acknowledge themselves to 
be then and there divested of their hearts and heads, 
and denuded of dvil importance and moral weight, 
of course we must admit that they have no business 
to figure in a novel, and that the old '' tye-wig 
flystem" ought to be impHcitiy adhered to, of end* 
ing with a ring of bells, as they used to end ibe 
dieerfid antique comedy (which, by tiie way, had 
as numy mairied «, raunamed lovers in it) ^A a 
dance. But as a considerable proportion of the 
ladies and gentiemen who constitute the population 
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of the world, happen to have committed wedlock, 
and as, we suspect, they would be rather . unwilling 
to agree with you, O Reader, that they are thereby 
disabled from taking a share in the acting charade 
of human life, we must maintain the legitimate right 
of Art to follow up the journey of character and pas- 
sion on ihe great highway as far beyond the half-way 
house of matrimony as her behests may require. 

In this, no doubt, as in all other parts of her vo- 
cation. Art is responsible for her choice of topics ; 
and all the more responsible for choosing to pursue 
her narrative into scenes which are not usually con- 
sidered very productive of popular interest. She 
must have ample justification for departing firom the 
ordinary usage ; and if she ventures upon the hazard- 
ous step of marrying people in the middle of a book, 
she must be prepared to show that it is essential to 
the completeness of her design, and that the disap* 
pointing effect of the incident upon the nerves of 
youthful enthusiasts has an adequate compensation 
in the crowning purpose of the story. 

Having put these considerations as ^ccintly before 
you as we could, objective Reader, and endeavoured 
to vindicate the privileges of Art on a point which, 
lor reasons that you are as yet ignorant of, gives us 
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more uneaainess than it can possibly give you, we 
will proceed forthwith to gather up the dropped 
threads of our narratiye. 

We left Mr. Costigan diving mysteriously into 
dark lanes and obscure all^i^ in the dusk of the 
evenings, and carefully avoiding the principal tho- 
roughfares. It was not without good reason he kept 
out of the way. Writs, and rumours of writs, weie 
fidling as thick as hail over the kingdom; and, from 
the hour the panic set in, every individual who had 
anything to do with railroads, and who happened at 
the same time to have anything to lose, was struck 
with consternation. Mr. Costigan had nothing to 
lose but his liberty; and he prized it accordingly. 

The crash was as instantaneous as the collapse of 
a balloon, when, after ascending gaily into the clouds, 
to the admiration of gaping multitudes, it suddenly 
discovers a rent — the gas escapes, and the gaudy 
structure comes tumbling to the earth. It is of little 
consequence whether that &tal rent was made by a 
bolt launched from the hand of the Thunderer, in 
Frinting-houseHsquarc, or by the inevitable action of 
other influences; for certain it is, that the aforesaid 
balloon, being composed of remarkably flimsy mate- 
rials, must have burst at last, under any circum- 
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elsnces; but hiatoiy will justly ascribe to the Tliuii« 
derer the glory of hsmng anticipated its £01, and 
brought it down^ while it was yet riding at a prodi* 
gious altitude in apparent security. 

Sir Peter Jinks had the satis&ction of seeing the 
results he had anticipated fulfilled to the letter. 
Very clearly, too, was confirmed to him what he 
had all along believed to be the source of the noBr 
chief. The mass of the speculators were ruined; 
and a few crafty hands had amassed enormous wealth. 
The history and moral of the bubble were dissected 
under his eyes. 

While thousands of unlucky dupes were skuUdng 
in holes and comers, selling off whatever they could 
turn into money, throwing up their employments, 
and absconding from indefinite responsibilities, such 
men as Bawlings were quietly reposing on the profits 
of popular credulity and in&tuation. In Sir Peter's 
estimation, Rawlings was the chief delinquent. To 
his boldness and subtlety he attributed the invention 
of a system of gigantic swindling in the share- 
market, by which the bulk of thepubUc were griey-* 
oufily defrauded; and he resolved to bring the whole 
subject under the consideration of the House of 
Commons. His final object was to make an example 
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of Rawlings ; to drag him before a Parliamentaij 
tribunal; strip him of the fortune he had accumu- 
lated; and hunt him back, branded and degraded, 
into the obscurity from which he sprang. 

Sir Peter wBa a Tindiotively honest man. Not 
content with the observance of the strictest integrity 
m his own transactions, he held it to be a public 
duty to make a crusade against frauds of all kinds, 
especially when they took a commercial shape. His 
activity in this direction was notorious. It was won- 
derful how he ferreted out fraudulent joint-stock 
companies, and gangs of plausible rogues, who, under 
the disguise of mercantile firms, spread a network of 
robbery over the &ce of the country. A most 
usefiil man was Sir Peter in his generation ; although 
his utility was of a class that frequently brought h™ 
into much personal odium and hatred. 

Mr. Bawlings met the menaced exposure^ of which 
Sir Peter made no secret^ with contemptuous indif- 
ference. Bailways, in every stage of existence — 
from the scheme that was nipped in the bud, to the 
project that had abeady lodged its plans and col- 
lected its deposits — were falling in wrecks about 
him; while others, in full operation, whose shares 
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had hitherto maintained a high premium, suddenly 
went down to an alarming discount; but Mr. Raw- 
lings preserved unmoved the same oracular compo- 
sure that had marked his conduct all throughout. 
No man could extract from him even an opinion 
upon what Mr. Trumbull called the "eternal 
smash;" and the only criticism he ever condescended 
upon was an ironical smile when people expressed 
their dismay at these occurrences. 

Bid; the affair was not regarded with similar non- 
chalance by his son-in-law. No man felt more keenly 
than Lord Charles Eton those imputations upon cha- 
racter which break out in slanderous inuendoes and 
personal evasions in society. It was the work of hig 
life to build up an unspotted reputation for himself; 
and he was so sensitive to the approach of contumely, 
that he shrank with alarm from the remotest sus- 
picion that threatened to compromise the credit of 
any person with whom he was connected. He was 
so jealous of his honour in the eyes of the world, 
that he considered even a collateral stain as a re- 
flected disgrace on his own name. These punctilious 
notions had descended to him from his uncle, and 
were reflned to the utmost excess by the young 
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statesman, who looked to eztemal proprieties and an 
unblemished fame as the safe guarantees of success 
in public life. 

The yotmg couple took up their town residence in 
Lord William Eton's great house in Portman-square. 
Two extensive suites of apartments were reserved for 
their use; Lord William, who could not conquer his 
repugnance to the new connexion, and who never 
could prevail upon himself to receive Margaret Raw* 
lings as a second Grace Hunsdon, carefully abstain* 
kg from any interference in their domestic arrange- 
ments. He breakfasted in his own room, and spent 
the day in his club, and rarely dined with his nephew 
except upon special occasions; so that, although 
they lived in the same house, their intercourse fell 
off considerably after the marriage. Lord William 
still felt the same interest^ however, in the career of 
his nephew^ and, as became his high breeding, 
treated the lady with distinguished courtesy when* 
ever they met. 

. Lord Giarles was so constantly engaged that 
Margaret was left much alone. Solitude was by no 
means unwelcome to her, and the only society she 
cared to indulge was that of her mother and sister, 
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who luixdlysuffeiedadaytopassmtboutseeiiighar 
either at her house or their own. At first. Lord 
Charles was very indulgent about these vicdts; hut 
his manner underwent a marked change when the 
panic set in, and aspersionB of dishonesty began to 
be cast upon Mr. Bawlings. 

They were seated at breakfSe^ one morning just 
at the time when the newspapers were filled with 
disastrous intelligence about the railway crash, and 
reports of public meetings at which the great pro- 
jector and millionure was fi^eely denounced by hosts 
of bubbled shareholders. 

Lord Charles was reading the Timet j and found 
matter in it which, every now and then, made him 
knit his eyebrows with an ezpresdon of strong 
indignation. 

" When were you at Pai^-Iane, Margarets he 
inquired. 

'* Yesterday,'' replied Margaret. 

" Well — and when are you to see them again?' 

^^ I promised to dine there to-day, Charles, as you 
said you would be engaged at the House." 

His lordship folded back the paper with an angry 
motion of his hand* There was a pause of a few 
nunutes. 
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'< Do you know what your father xntends to do 
in these diograccM railway affiuxB?" 

'' Indeed, I know nothing about tibiem. But I hope 
you do not thixik any dugrace attaches to him/' 

'^Think? I think, Maigaret, that when a man 
auffeis degrading inainualaonB to go abroad, and 
takes no trouble to reftite them^it will be difficult to 
persuade the wodd that he is as free fiom blame as 
his fiiends would wish to believe." 

'* His friends ought to belieye nothing to his ditf-* 
adyantage. We, at least, CharleSi axe bound to 
Tindicate him against such calumnies.'' 

*' Tott aie wrong, Margarets It is he who owes 
that obligation to us. If he is indifferent to cha- 
racter for his own sake, he ought to be more scrupu- 
lous on our account. But I am afiiaid his notions 
on that subject axe rather lax." 

<< Lord Charles !" exclaimed Margaret, colouring 
deeply, and drawing herself up reproachfully. There 
was a look of severity in his &ce she had never seen 
there before. 

^' I have no widi to wound your feelings," he ob« 
served^ coldly; ^^ you are ignorant of these things, of 
cottise, and it is natural you should try to find ex- 
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coses for Jtdm; but consideiingi Lady Charles, liie 
change in your position, I am surprised.you are not 
more eager to prevent an exposure which must 
seriously compromise me as a public man. I must 
say — and I say it reluctantly — ihat when I connected 
myself with your family I had no suspicion that your 
father had acquired his wealth by means which 
would not bear the strictest investigation." 

*' And who asserts that he acquired it by any 
other means?*' demanded Margaret. 

** Well — I hope it may turn out so. But, day after 
day, opprobrious charges are heaped upon him in 
the newspapers, and he doesn't take the slightest 
notice of them. If he persists in this course — ^which 
is tantamount to an admission of their truth — ^he will 
compel me to relieve my own reputation from the 
animadversions his conduct is calculated to draw 
upon me." 

"Your reputation, Lord Charles? How can it 
affect your reputation ? " 

** Simply," returned Lord Charles, in a tone of 
grave asperity, " that the world will say I received 
a large fortune with my wife which was not very 
creditably obtained. He may be indifferent to such 
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accusations — I am not. * My name descends to me 
unsulliedy and no taint shall &11 upon it that I can 
airert — ^be the cost or sacrifice what it may." 

The bitterness and hauteur with which these 
words were uttered— the reserved resolution that 
liurked behind them — and the pride of birth which 
now for the first time escaped from the lips of her 
husband, threw a new light upon his character and 
Margaret's position. Tlie delicacy and respect with 
which he had hitherto treated her, had efiectually 
obliterated the distinction of rank, and made her 
feel perfectly at ease in the enjoyment of her new 
honours. The wide difference between the daugh- 
ter of a man of obscure origin, who at that moment 
was suspected of dishonesty in his dealings, and the 
descendant of an ancient house, who shrank from 
the degradation of his plebeian alliance, was now 
painfully apparent to her. Of all men, she believed 
Lord Charles to be the most generous upon points 
4)f feeling, and the last to be actuated by personal 
considerations. His temper was so calm and equable, 
he was always so ready to consult her inclinations, 
and had shown so much regard for her family, that 
she had the greatest confidence in the justice and 
kindness of his nature. She believed him incapable 

VOL. III. C 
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of meanii£88 or selfishness; she even looked up to 
him as a model of integrity and high-mindedness, 
so completely had He sacceeded in impresdng her 
before marriage with those qualities which were 
most likely to conciliate her good opinion. But 
that flattering ideal, to which she had trusted for 
whatever negative repose her married life might 
yield, vanished in this brief conversation. He was 
no longer the same Lord Charles — ^latent and re- 
pulsive elements of character had suddenly disclosed 
themselves — ^and the discovery shocked and humi* 
liated her. 

She was prevented firom making any reply to his 
last observations by a hasty tap at the door, which 
was almost instantly followed by the entrance of 
Lord William Eton. His appearance surprised them 
both, and the flurried manner in which he advanced 
and seated himself at the table, showed that some 
unusual circumstance had occamoned his visit. After 
a formal '* Good morning,'^ he turned to his nephew* 

- Have you had any commmiication fix>m Sir 
Peter Jinks?" 

" None." 

" That's not very courteous, as I happen to know 
that he is. going about telling all the rest of the 
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world his intentions lespectiQg yoar — &ther-in- 
law." 

*' Mr. Bawfings? What inieoAms?'' 

** Why, it is the common talk of the dube. He 
did me the fiiyour to apprise me of it kst night; and 
was polite enongh to say that as it might touch a 
member of my &mily , he oonldn't think of proceed- 
ing in it without giving me a Mendly faint before* 
hand. It is something new, Charles, in our family 
to be warned in this way of an impending disgrace.'' 

" Disgrace, my lord?" 

*^ YeSy Charles, disgrace. It seems that Sir Peter, 
who takes chaise of all public nuisances and delin- 
quencies, has resolved to move for a committee in 
the House of Commons to inquire into the railway 
swindles, with a particular view to the career of 
Mr. Bawlings. The consequences, I suspect, will 
not be very agreeable to the feelings of honourable 
people who happen to be connected with him. I 
beg pardon. Lady Charles, for speaking so unre- 
servedly about your father ; but a gentleman who 
holds his own reputation in such remarkable con- 
tempt, cannot expect much condderation from 
others.*' 

" Yet others might show a little more considera- 
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tion for me," said Margaret; '* he is my father, and 
jou must allow me to say that I am convinced he 
will justify himself. When he does, I hope you 
will repair the wrong you have done him.*' 

'^ When he does. Lady Charles/' returned his 
lordship, with a satirical smile, " depend upon it, I 
will make ample reparation; but until he does^ I 
hope you will forgive me for continuing to think 
that he does not care a rush for my opinion or any* 
body else's. I am sorry to be obliged to say this to 
y(m — of course it must be very distressing to you — 
no doubt — I really feel concerned for you— -but the 
matter cannot be cushioned; and my nephew has a 
name to maintain, Lady Charles, for which he is 
responsible to his family and his country." 

'* Why not at once see my father on the subject?" 
demanded Margaret. 

'* That would appear to be the obvious course^ 
certainly," observed Lord Charles, ^' but I am afraid 
it would be useless. Mr. Rawlings admits no man 
to his confidence." 

'' I am sure, Charles, you have no reason to say 
so. At all events, make the experiment; go frankly 
to him, and tell him exactly what you apprehend. 
It would be more just and honourable than to con- 
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demn him upon newspaper slanders. I am satbfied 
that he will justify himself." 

She uttered this somewhat proudly. Her spirit 
was wrung. She felt the disadvantage at which 
she was placed in the presence of her patrician 
uncle-in-law, who, on this occasion^ exhibited an 
unusual air of conscious nobility. The tone of 
patronage and superiority with which he apologised 
to her for defaming her father, hurt her more than 
his words, and brought out into direct antagonism 
those conventional difierences which a marriage 
without love or sympathy renders so salient and 
galling* A wide gulf seemed to open between her 
and her husband's family — she felt as if she didn't 
belong to them, as if she had no right to be therev 
standing between them and the assertion of their 
untarnished lineage; and the revulsion of feeling 
awakened the daughter rather than the wife in her 
heart. Little cause as she had to turn to her father 
with afiection, he was more to her now than her 
husband. 

As she spoke, the door abruptly opened, and Mr. 
Rawlings came in. 

*' Ah ! father !" exclaimed Margaret, " you are 
welcome. Gentlemen, I said he would justify him- 
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8el£ He is here to do it. Speak to than, &ther, 
openly, for my sake — ^for your own." 

Lord William threw himself back sternly in his 
chair, and Lord Charles motioned Mr. Bawlings to 
be seated. 

•* What is it, child?" inquired Mr. Bawlings. 

'^ There are charges — I don't know what — ^broagkl 
against you in the newspapers, and you do not 
notice them. Will you explain to my husband the 
reason of your silence. His uneasiness is reasonable, 
dear fether, and I know yon will put his mind at 
rest." 

*' His lordship is very obliging/' said Mr. Baw- 
lings, '^ to take so much interest in my affidrs. But 
we cannot talk about business before a lady, you 
know;" and, handing his daughter quietly to the 
door, Mr. Bawlings returned to the table, and took 
the seat Lord Charles had indicated to him. '^ May 
I ask, gentlemen, what is the explanation you wish, 
to have from me?" he inquired. 

" I should have hoped," replied Lord William, 
^^that your own sense of what is due to my nephew, 
might have pointed out to you the propriety of an-* 
ticipating that question." 

^* If I had consulted my own sense of what is due 
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to your nephew, my lord/' said Mr. Bawlings, '' I 
shouldn't have taken the trouble to ask the question; 
for I really don't see how he is entitled to any ex- 
planation of matteis that in no way concern him; 
but you see I am willing to hear what part of my 
life or conduct he thinks himself privileged to in- 
quire into." 

^* Tou do not state the case quite fairly, Mr. 
Rawlings," said Lord Charles; *' I have no right 
whatever to institute such an inquisition; but you 
must feel^ that where grave insinuations to your dis- 
credit are circulated in clubs and newspapers, my 
connexion with your family must make me anxious 
to have them investigated and rebutted." 

'' Then you consider it necessary, because you are 
connected with my family, that I should hunt up 
the slanders of clubs and newspapers, and refute 
them in detail? Is that your notion?*^ 

" Yes, sir," interposed Lord William, " that is 
precisely his notion; and it is a notion, as you call 
it, which every man with the feelings of a gentle- 
man must approve." 

** Don't you think," returned Mr.Rawlings, dryly, 
" it would be as well to drop your feelings out of 
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the question, and look at matters of business as mat- 
ters of business strictly?" 

'* That may answer on the Stock Exchange, Mr. 
Rawlings," observed Lord William; "but you 
should remember^ that when you formed an cdlianoe 
with a noble family, you came into a dif&rent at- 
mosphere." 

** I do remember it," said Mr. Rawlings; "and I 
also remember that the noble family were very eager 
to form an alliance with me. Which side do you 
imagine is the gainer by the connexion?" 

" I dare say, looking at it in your way as a ' mat- 
ter of business,* you are of opinion my nephew is the 
gainer. I will not commit such an outrage on good 
taste as to discuss the point with you. The ques- 
tion, sir, in which we are concerned, is to know 
whether you are prepared to free yourself from the 
imputations that are heaped upon you from all 
points of the compass — imputations, Mr. Rawlings^ 
which, if they have a shadow of foundation in fact, 
can leave ub no option as to the course we must 
pursue." 

"You are at liberty, my lord, to pursue any 
course you think proper," replied Mr. Rawlings; 
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" and it may be satisfactory to you to be informed, 
that it is my intention to do the same. I have had 
some interconrse with noble families, and, upon the 
whole, I am not prepared to admit that, although 
tiiey make a marvellous show of sensibility on the 
subject of honour, iitej are a whit more honourable 
than their neighbours." 

*• What do you mean by that observation^ ar?*' 
demanded Lord William, who had hitherto found 
some difficulty in restraining his choler; ^*do you 
presume to insinuate that any member of my family 
is obnoxious to the suspicion of dishonourable con-» 
duct?" 

" I will answer that question, my lord, by an* 
other. Do you presume to insinuate that I have 
acted dishonourably?" 

" I do not deal in insinuations," retorted his lord- 
ship; '^ I repeat openly the scandalous reports that 
are in everybody's mouth." 

** Pray, is it out of tenderness to me you take such 
an extraordinary interest in my affairs?" 

*• The question is absurd," replied Lord William; 
'* what are your affairs to me? You cannot suppose 
I should trouble myself about you or them, if my 
nephew had not married your daughter." 
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^^ Exactly so/' returned Mr. Rawlingsr ^^ your 
anxiety proceeda from no condderation for me, bat 
purely firom motives affecting yourself and yom 
family. Instead of affording me, as I had a right 
to expect, the advantage of your support, and show- 
ing the world that you discountenance these calum* 
nieSj you throw the whole weight of your inflnoioe 
into the other scale, to give them additional force 
and currency. This is what I have gained by my 
alliance with the very noble house of Wesdand." 

<< You must exempt me, Mr. Bawlings,'* said 
Lord Charles, '* from this censure. I fed acutely 
the painful situation in which I am placed, but I 
have carefully avoided giving any opinion, one way 
or the other." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! Oharles/'exclaimed Lord William, 
impatiently; " let him go on. Let us hear what he 
has to say." 

''Ligood time, Lord' William Eton," said Mr. 
Bawlings, fixing his eyes full upon his lordship's face- 
'' And 80," he continued, turning to Lord Charles, 
^'you feel your own situation acutely, and take 
credit to yourself for allowing your wife's father to be 
maligned, without giving any opinion, one way or 
the other? Do you believe that is the way to mend 
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your situation, or to induce me to stir one step in 
the matter on your account? I am amazed, Lord 
Charles, that a man who is so keenlj aUye tohis own 
interest, so shrewd, timenserving, and selfish, should 
act with such egregious folly/* 

*' Mr. Rawlings — this language is oflfensive,*' cried 
Lord Charles. 

"Lideed!" returned Mr. Kawlings; "then you 
sbould act with a little more policy, and be careful 
not to give occasion for offence. You have disap- 
pointed me, Lord Charles. I thought you had more 
tact — ^but you have chosen your side, and must take 
the consequences. — You wished to hear what I had 
to say, my lord. I beg you will listen to it. When 
your nephew proposed for my daughter, I wasn't 
given to understand that you had any objection to 
the match, nor did I consent to it, until it was, in 
the first instance, sanctioned by you." 

^ I never approved of the connexion," said Lord 
Wiffiam. 

** But you sanctioned it, for all that." 

" Well — ^granted — I sanctioned it." 

" You had no objection, on the part of your 
nephew, to receive with my daughter a sum of fifty 
thousand pounds, with a life interest in two thousand 
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a yfear. When that little arrancrement was in course 
of negotiation, I was not apprised of any scruples 
you had about my reputation; nor did you exhibit 
dny particular curiosity as to the sources from whence 
her fortune was derived." 

''Why should I? I knew of nothing against 
your reputation then." 

*' And what do you know against it now? Can 
you pick out of the malicious rumours set afloat by 
a mob of disappointed speculators, who are turning 
round upon every man that happened to be more 
fortunate or sagacious than themselves, one definite 
charge? Not one. And upon these despicable in- 
uendoes you assume the right of demanding expla- 
nations from me, and casting a stigma upon my 



name." 



''Your name, Mr. Rawlings?" exclaimed Lord 
William; ** really I must protest against being ac- 
cused of having a design upon your name, for I have 
yet to learn that there is any special distinction at« 
tached to it." 

*' There is that distinction attached to it," replied 
Mr. Rawlings, *' which has brought men of your 
class in troops about me, courting my £Etvours like 
menial parasites. Your nephew was amongst the 
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foremost of them» when he was seeking to aggran* 
dize himself by a maniage with my daughter, and 
now, at the first breath of slander, you are ready to 
repudiate the connexion." 

^' I never had any connexion with you, sir," cried 
Lord William, in a tone of vehemence, " and I pro. 
mise you I never will* Let my nephew answer for 
himself." 

" I will answer for both. Your nobility enriches 
itself at the cost of my industry, and then, having 
got all it wanted, takes the earliest opportunity of 
taunting me with its insolent superiority. Bat the 
triumph is mine* I began the world without a shoe 
to my foot. I was treated with scorn, beaten, and 
buffeted like a beast of burden. I resolved to take 
my revenge on the tyranny of the world — and I have 
done it. My daughter — ^the daughter of the shoe- 
less beggar — is Lady Charles Eton, your lordship^s 
niece by marriage. You cannot evade that fact — 
she is amongst your countesses and honourables, and 
will look down hereafter firom your picture gallery ais 
proudly as the best of them. I have known what it 
was to want a crust of bread — I have starved by the 
road-side, and slept in fields and outhouses — ^what 
am I now? Will it humiliate your lordship^ if I re-* 
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mind you that mj house can't contain the people of 
fiusthion that crowd about me? I dine and dance the 
aristocracy — there ifl no end to cringing and flattery 
— I am suffocated with incense — ^it is more oppies- 
sive than the drudgery I went through for a daily 
subsistence — and I have the pleasure of knowing 
that out of my substance your lordsfaip^s nephew is 
enabled to make that magnificent figure which your 
distinguished ancestors forgot to leave him the means 
of providing for. Tell me, then, which of us has 
the best right to set up an arrogant ascendancy over 
the other — ^you, who quarter yourselves on my for- 
tune^ or I, who stuff the cushions on which you 
gtotch yo„r dignity?- 

As he epcket his form seemed to dilate, his head 
was thrown back with an expression of scorn and 
grandeur, and the fire of concentrated passion flashed 
up through his features. 

** You are an extraordinary man, Mr. Rawlings," 
eicclaimed Lord William, drawing a long breath. 
<' I suppose you must take what course you think 
best'' 

*'It is my intention, Lord William," returned 
Rawlings, rising and taking up his hat; ''and you 
must excuse me if I decline admitting you ilito my 
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counsel, having got on pretty well up to this time 
without your help. But, before I leave you, I have 
one word to say. If you fancy I value your con- 
nexion, you are mistaken. All the advantage it can 
ever be to me, I have gained already. I have paid 
a high price for it, but I don't repent my bargain. 
On your side, the case is widely different — it is for 
your benefit, not mine, that we should keep on good 
terms, and, although I have no great opinion of your 
discretion, I think you know your own interests too 
well not to see the necessity of changing your tone 
about these railway libels. You must discourage 
them. It won't answer the purpose for you to ap- 
pear indifferent. Your policy is indignation. Surely 
you ought to be indignant for your own sakes," he 
added, in a sarcastic tone; " and if anybody wonders 
why I am not indignant, all you need say is, that I 
hold these slanders in too much contempt to be angry 
about them. I wish you good morning." 

When he was gone, Lord William and Lord 
Charles turned a vacant and baffled look upon each 
other. 

" An extraordinary man," ejaculated Lord Wil- 
liam; *^ as deep as Satan !" 

" Very extraordinary," echoed Lord Charles. 
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^* I am afraid we shall get nothing by provoking i 

him." 

** I am afraid not/' 

'^ Better to leave him to himself, and see how it 
wiU end." 

'* Much better/' returned Lord Charles. 



CHAPTER n. 

rrHB KNIGHTS OF WHITECB0S8. 

Thebe was liigli excitement in the House, and 
in the lobbies and avenues leading to it, on the night 
when Sir Peter Jinks went down to move for his 
Committee of Inquiry. All the way up-stairs to 
Bellamy's^ anxious groups might be seen busily dis- 
cussing the words of the motion, and speculating 
upon its effects. As the members passed in and out, 
they were stopped and questioned, and held in con- 
ference by attorneys, engineers, shareholders, and 
directors, eager to forestal the debate, and to supply 
hints and arguments favourable to their own objects; 
and when Mr. Rawlings made his appearance, it was 
the signal for an universal rush. Everybody had 
something to ask, or something to communicate to 
him; the majority of the people present being as 
deeply involved in the business as he was himself. 
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He met the torrent of voices "with a placidity that 
justified their confidence in his courage. He had 
the strongly-knit frame, the solid head, and calm, 
passionless, but handsome, face of a man of inflexible 
resolution. There was not a trace of emotion visible 
in his features, and the extreme quietude of his 
manner indicated a firmness and self-possession which 
few men could have exhibited under such circum- 
stances. The superstitious reliance upon his fortunate 
genius, which had hitherto borne down all opposi- 
tion, and conjured golden triumphs out of hopeless 
emergencies, had not yet departed from him. It still 
lingered amongst that numerous class of professional 
speculators who hovered over the defunct lines, like 
vultures over a carcase, as long as a vestige of pidc- 
ings remained. 

The scene in the interior of the House was as 
tumultuous as on the outside. There was an un- 
usually large attendance. The rage for shares had 
penetrated even that august body, and a consider- 
able proportion of the members were directly inte* 
rested in the disclosures which it was understood Sir 
Peter was prepared to make. It was his speech, 
rather than his motion, that was looked forward to 
with apprehension. Nobody cared much about the 
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motion; for what with the inevitable delays that 
wait upon the labonTS of committees, and the facili- 
ties for obstruction and procrastination presented bj 
the machinery of Parliament, there could be no 
difficulty in staving off the report, session after 
session, until curiosity and clamour should have ex- 
pired. The debate was the thing to be avoided; 
and the debate was the main object upon which, in 
the first instance. Sir Peter hoped to attract public 
attention. His entry into the House with a huge bag 
of papers, consisting of prospectuses, letters of allot- 
ment, circulars, balance-sheets, plans, maps, bills of 
costs, multifarious accounts, and lists of committees 
comprising an appalling show of members of Parlia- 
ment, was ominous of slaughter. 

Mr. Bawlings took his usual seat, which happened 
to be in an angle a few benches removed from Sir 
Peter, a position which enabled the latter to com- 
mand a full view of him, and to give pointed effect, 
with hand and gesture, to the personal allusions with 
which he freely garnished his oration. 

Sir Peter was by no means a good debater: but 
he was &mous at getting up a case. His diligence 
in the collection of small facts, the bitterness and 
causticity of his invectives, and the relentless perse- 
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verance with which he hunted down his victim, 
rendered him a formidable opponent on occadons 
like the present From the whispers that had got 
abroad of the nature of the statement he intended to 
make, the general question had become gradually 
merged in the personal impeachment, and the whole 
interest of the scene was concentrated upon the ac- 
cuser and the accused. The House watched the 
progress of the budness with much the same scH't of 
eagerness a Roman mob may be supposed to have 
felt when two gladiators leaped into the arena. 

A speech of two hours' length, containing a bushel 
of '* modem instances" to a penniworth of ** wise 
saws," could not fail to telL It possessed the charm 
which always attaches to fierce attacks upon character 
and the exposure of corruption. The whole system 
of railway jobbing was laid open from the beginning; 
the art of rigging was clearly expounded, and plenti- 
fully illustrated; the unauthorised use of influential 
names; the tricks and subterfuges of unprincipled 
attorneys; the frauds of boards in the sale of shares 
and appropriation of funds ; and numerous secret acts 
of collusion and swindling of which the innocent 
public had little or no suspicion. At every count of 
the indictment Sir Peter was careful to mark out the 
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chief offender, calling upon him at each step as he 
advanced to furnish explanations of sundry myste* 
rious transactions concerning which no satisfactory 
account could be vnrung from him by the suffering 
shareholders. If the existing law did not reach these 
ne&rious cases, then a law, having a retrospective 
operation, should be specially enacted for the pur- 
pose. At all events, he (Sir Peter) was resolved that 
no effort of his should be wanted to bring the ini- 
quity to light ; and after drawing a picture, for which 
he was several times called to order, of a career of 
spoliation by which an obscure man had contrived 
to obtain unparalleled influence over credulous 
masses of people, infecting nearly the whole com- 
munity with an insane belief in his infallible power 
of turning everything he touched into gold, Sir Peter 
concluded by moving for a sweeping inquiry under 
the auspices of a Select Committee. 

There was a dead silence when he sat down. 
Everybody waited for the answer. At last, after a 
pause, Mr. Rawlings rose. As the House seemed 
to expect that he should say something, he rose, he 
said, in obedience to their wishes, but he really had 
nothing to say. The hon. gentleman had indulged 
in a number of rambling and unintelligible asser- 
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tions, out of which it was impossible to select a 
single tangible charge. That House was not com«r 
petent to deal with such niatters. It was not a 
Criminal Court, as the hon. gentleman seemed to 
think. But he challenged him to bring his allega- 
tions before a tribunal where they could be properly 
investigated, and he pledged himself to prove that the 
whole statement was a tissue of the grossest blunders 
and misrepresentations. Until the hon. gentleman 
adopted that course, he should treat his calumnious 
imputations with the contempt they deserved. 

This little evasive speech gave great disappoint- 
ment to the House, which had waited all this time 
in expectation of a contest of angry personalities. 
A buzz of disapprobation followed, and once this 
feeling had set in, the tide rose rapidly against the 
accused. When the House of Commons takes up 
a question of this nature in a high temper of vir* 
tuous indignation, the storm of condemnation accu- 
mulates with prodigious force. It is one of the 
infirmities of human nature to kick prostrate lions; 
and the defamatory discussion which ensued upon 
the member for Yarlton's speech, showed that the 
Collective Wisdom was not exempt from the common 
frailty. 
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Richard Rawlings had acquired impunity from 
success; but it was of no avail to him here. He 
had confidently calculated upon the prestige which 
heretofore carried him triumphantly through all 
difficulties^ and he found it suddenly overwhelmed 
by ridicule and obloquy. But he was too callous 
and obdurate to wince under the hits he received, 
and the only effect they produced upon him was to 
work up to the surface the natural obstinacy of his 
character, which exhibited itself in a front of open 
defiance. In the midst of the tempest, he left the 
House, and the first person he encountered in the 
lobby was Lord Charles Eton. Writhing under 
the disgrace of the scene he had just witnessed, and 
thinking chiefly of the damage it was likely to 
inflict upon himself, Lord Charles was not in a 
mood to temporise with his father-in-law, whose 
look of bravado at that moment impressed him with 
a painful conviction of that gentleman's recklessness 
on the point of reputation. Mr- Rawlings walked 
straight up to him with a hardihood that quite 
shocked his lordship's fiistidious nerves. 

" Well, Lord Charles," exclaimed Mr. Rawlings, 
plunging his hands into his pockets, and jingling 
the loose coins he found there, as if he were exulting 
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over public opinion in the abundance of his wealth; 
** we have had a fine specimen to-night of the jostice 
of the House of Commons. They are resolved to 
crush me, it seems; but we'll beat them !" 

"We?" replied his lordship. "I beg you will 
not mix me up in the business. I have heard quite 
enough to make it imperative on me to stand clear 
of it." 

** Then the best thing you can do," said Rawlings, 
"is to go back and vote for the committee. Let it 
be entered on the records that Lord Charles Eton 
is living on a fortune which he believes to have 
been dishonestly gained." 

" If I consulted my own feelings," returned his 
lordship, flushing up to the roots of his hair, " there 
could be no hesitation as to what I should do. But 
you know well, sir, that I am restrained by con- 
sideration for the feelings of others. The taunt 
is worthy of the coarseness you have exhibited 
throughout these disreputable transactions." 

** Your insolence is equal to your folly. You 
think you can prop up your own character by break- 
ing with me at this moment, to show the world how 
pure and upright you are. I take you at your word. 
Personally I have done with you; — but for my 
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daughter's sake I will keep a strict watch upon you. 
I have reason to believe that you are inclined to 
revenge upon her your hostility to me^ and I will 
compel you to treat her with the respect which is 
her right as your wife. If I find that you slander 
me^ or show these imperious humours to her, I warn 
you to look to the consequences." 

Lord Charles felt the blood bounding in his 
temples at these words^ which were spoken loud 
enough for the bystanders to hear; and his pride 
was galled to the core by the titter that rang in his 
ears as Richard Rawlings, turning his back con- 
temptuously upon him, moved slowly away through 
the crowd. 

The admonition about his lordship's treatment of 
.his wife was too well founded. Margaret had not 
complained to her family; but a coldness had grown 
up between her and Lord Charles, which could not 
be concealed. Mr. Rawlings had observed it, and 
now that an open rupture had taken place with his 
son-in-law, he saw in this domestic alienation a 
means of wreaking some satisfaction upon the Etons 
for the insults they had cast upon him. 

His feelings were embittered by desertion and 
persecution. From the time the committee (which 
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was carried without a division) began its sittings, 
his aristocratic friends gradnallj dropped off, and 
the malice of his enemies increased in eneigy and 
venom. The whole world seemed to be rising 
up in judgment upon him ; every man's hand was 
against him, and his hand was against every man. 
The only person who clung faithfully to him, and 
would believe nothing to his disadvantage^ was poor 
Dingle. But even Dingle at last ceased to show 
himself at Park-lane, and having heard nothing of 
him for several days, they were beginning to set him 
down amongst the rest of their fine-weather acquaint- 
ances, when the following note was sent in to Mr* 
Rawlings one morning by a scrubby boy, who 
waited outside the door for the answer: 

" Mr DEAB Rawlings, — 

'' By some confounded mistake I have been 
arrested for the inconceivable sum of thirteen thou- 
sand pounds. Of course the thing is perfectly ridi« 
culous, for you know I don't owe a penny in the 
world. I have been here three days, and would 
have written to you at once, only I hoped to get 
out by explaining the matter; but find it's no use. 
They won't listen to anything. I can't make it out 
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at all. Sony to trouble you about such an unplea- 
sant business — ^haven't a friend but yourself I can 
look to. Will you come or send somebody. 

^^ Yours faithfully, in devilish low spirits, 

" Scott Dingle. 

" Whitecross-street, Thursday." 

If Richard Rawlings was susceptible of a touch 
of remorse, this note must have awakened it. Poor, 
airy Dingle had fluttered through the first stages of 
the panic with a feeling of indifference and security 
that made this sudden reverse in his fortunes all the 
more pitiable. Writ after writ had been served 
upon him, but he treated them as a joke. Every- 
body told him that it was only done to frighten 
him, and Dingle, under the strong wing of Richard 
Rawlings, was not to be frightened. At length, he 
was taken in execution, and straightway lodged in 
Whitecross-street Prison. In vain he remonstrated 
in the most gentlemanly manner with the mysterious 
individual who escorted him there, and who seemed 
to know as little about the matter as he did himself. 
The mysterious individual could not even tell him 
who the plaintiff was, or how the debt was con- 
tracted; and when Dingle protested that he didn't 
owe the money, that he never heard the name of 
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his astonishing creditor before, and, taking out his 
watch, declared that he would have an action against 
him for false imprisonment for every hour he was 
detained against his will, ihe individual smiled, 
and said that he hoped he would recover swinging 
damages. 

When this note reached Park-lane, Mr. Sloake 
happened to be in the house. He had latterly found 
access to Mr. Rawlings, who, having much bu^ess 
on hand, contrived to make employment for him in 
a general way as a sort of half-clerk and half-runner. 
He carried bags of papers to and fro with exemplary 
diligence, and, always in the hope of getting some- 
thing better to do, was ready to do anything. To 
this trustworthy agent was confided a letter in reply 
to Dingle's applicatipn, Mr. Rawlings taking great 
pains to explain to him the exact location and 
character of the place he was going to, and the 
nature of the mission he had to discharge. The 
matter was of no slight importance to Rawlings 
himself, for Dingle*s evidence was essential to his 
case, and, even if he were not moved by any better 
motive on his behalf, it was necessary for his own 
sake to exhibit a lively interest in the misfortunes 
of the incarcerated director. 
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Mr. Sloake put up the letter very carefully in a 
leather-case he carried in the breast-pocket of his 
great coat; and set out with infinite circumspection 
on his nervous journey into the dity. He had 
grown very cunning in the streets. Having had 
his pocket picked three days in succession, and been 
once knocked down by an omnibus horse, and 
pitched on another occasion into the window of an 
oyster shop, he felt the necessity of keeping his eyes 
open on all sides. Experience had made him won- 
derfully wise. He regarded every man that stood 
lurking about comers with suspicion, never stopped 
, to look at the shops, always kept close to a police- 
man, whenever he was lucky enough to fall in with 
one, and wherever he saw a crowd gathering he 
instinctively shuffled across to the opposite side of 
the street. By a strict adherence to these rules, 
which kept his attention painfully on the stretch, 
he was laboriously acquiring an insight into the art 
of walking with safety through the thoroughfares of 
London. 

After many tortuous turns and indefatigable in- 
quiries, Mr. Sloake found himself in front of the 
Debtors' Prison in Whitecross-street. He paused a 
minute or two to ruminate on the structure, and the 
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new train of ideas it forced upon his mind. Sloake 
was not a philosopher; he was more like a youth 
beginning the world, to whom every incident opened 
up a fresh spring of cariosity. Here was a debtors' 
prison, crowded, no doubt, with inmates — poor men 
who? like himself, had straggled hard to live outside 
the walls as long as they could, and who were finally 
borne down by unmerited misfortunes. He thought 
of the gloom that must reign within, and of the 
harsh dispensations of fortune that doomed so many 
suffering feUow-creatures to so melancholy a fate. 
As he passed through the dark, grated door, and 
heard the keys dink, and the bolts shoot into their 
places, his heart sank within him. He had to cross 
a court-yard where several persons were scattered 
about, and he hardly dared to lift his head from a 
sensitive reluctance to look upon their poor pale 
cheeks and rueful eyes. All at once he was startled 
out of his philanthropic reverie by the blow of a 
tennis-ball which struck off his cap, and, as he went 
scrambling after it through the crowd amidst yells 
of laughter, he was so roughly tussled about from 
one to another, that he was very thankful when he 
got safely into the corridor which, he was informed, 
led to Captain Scott Dingle*s room. He was be- 
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wildered by the shock; but not half so much stunned 
by the tennis-ball, as by the extraordinary hilarity 
and wild behaviour of the poor debtors. He con- 
cluded that long privation and confinement had 
turned their brains; and was a thousand times more 
afflicted by that consideration, than if he had found 
them all, as be expected^ sitting in a row, and look- 
ing as dismal as so'many monumental effigies. 

Stopping a little to recover his breath and adjust 
his cap, then taking out his leather- case and ex- 
tracting Mr. Rawlings' letter from it, he knocked 
gently at the door to which he was directed. He 
waited a minute or two. There was no answer. 
He listened to ascertain if there was any stir within, 
and presently heard a husky voice giving out the 
words of a song, so broken and interrupted by 
snatches of drinking and talking, that he could 
make neither head nor tail of it. He knocked 
again, more loudly than before, and was summoned 
to '' come in,^' with a vehemence that startled him. 
Opening the door softly, and pioneering his way 
with his umbrella, he stood oil the threshold, 
rather embarrassed and somewhat alarmed by the 
aspect of the apartment and its tenants. 

It was a smaQ whitewashed room. Two or 
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three queer prints and baUacb were pasted on the 
walls. The furniture conosted of a single table, 
which had formerly been a washhand-stand, and 
was now, by a little ingenuity, made to answer both 
purposes, a couple of narrow beds, and a chair ; an 
open cupboard displaying a perfect museum of curio- 
sities ; a few stray books, a flower glass, a kettle, 
bundles of clothes, bottles, jug^y & shaving-case, 
hairbrushes, a corkscrew, an odd boot, a pair of 
slippers, an iron pan, and various articles of earthen- 
ware, whole, cracked, and chipped. Upon a bed, 
close under the cupboard, sat a tempestuous, hirsute 
man of brawny dimensions in his shirt sleeves, with 
an uplifted glass in one hand, roaring out a '^ View 
holloa !" and a " Hark ! tantivy I tantivy !" as Sloake 
appeared in the doorway. The table, which was 
drawn before him, had been apparently prepared 
for dinner, and was furnished with a couple of 
plates, a bottle, a pot of porter, and a loaf. The 
brawny gentleman was evidently anticipating the 
festivity, by taking the start of his companion, a 
tall, thin, pensive man in a showy dressing-gown, 
who was leaning over the fire cooking something on 
a gridiron. As Sloake entered, the gentleman in 
the shirt-sleeves turning off the end of his "View 
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holloa!" with a sudden jerk of his voice, ex- 
claimed — 

" What the divil are you standing there for like 
a Banshee, letting the wind in on the meat? Shut 
the door, and tell us what you want." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Mr. Sloake, " are 
you Captain Scott Dingle?" 

** I haven't that honour, sir," returned the other; 
" but there he is as large as life, watching the 
gridiron through his spyglass. It isn't the first 
broil he has had a hand in. What do you say, 
captain?" 

" Eh?'' cried the captain, ** somebody wants me? 
Wait a minute — done to a nicety ! hold the plate— " 
and lifting the gridiron off the fire, with his com- 
panion's assistance. Captain Scott Dingle deposited 
a large kidney and a steaming steak upon one of 
the plates. Then turning to Sloake, he inquired, 

" Want me? Haven't the pleasure of knowing 
you — odd style of man," he added, aside to the 
other. 

** Mighty like a process-server," rejoined his 
friend. 

" Damn it," whispered the captain, ** they can't 
serve writs here?" 

VOL. III. E 
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*' It's convement for the purpose, at all events, 
for they're sure to find you at home. Don't mind 
him — go on with your dinner." 

*^ Excuse me, we're not very ceremonious here, 
you see," said the captain, getting up a slight laugh 
in one comer of his mouth, " I'll attend to you 
presently — rather particular about having my steak 
hot — take a chair, and--ixo, hang it ! There's no 
chair — find a seat for yourself there on the bed 
— capital ! tender as butter — cooked to perfection — 
eh, Costigan?" 

At the mention of the name of Costigan, Mr. 
Sloake, who had retreated to the opposite bed, 
opened his eyes wide, and fixing his green spectacles 
firmly on his nose, began to gaze with a look of 
astonishment upon that gentleman. 

'' Pardon, monsieur," he said, after a pause, diving 
his hand at the same time into the breast-pocket of 
his coat, " is your name Costigan?' 

"Costigan?" exclaimed the other, "my name? 
What the divil's the fellow fumbling in his pocket 
for? By my honour," he continued^in an under 
tone to the captain, " I've a shrewd suspicion he has 
writs for us both. What's your reason for asking 
my name, my fine ould bashaw?'* 
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" CJertainly — ^I will tell you," replied Sloake; " I 
liave something for you here." 

'^ I daar say you haye/' returned Costigan; *' but 
yon may put it up again, for I'm not the person 
you're looking for. I'm somebody else, my darlin' 
fellow. I'm not him, whoever he is." 

'* But maybe he is somebody to yon. Ha ! here 
it is — ' Michael Costigan, Esq.' " 

"Eh! what is it?" inquired Costigan^ "only a 
letter* You're not trying to trap me now, are you ? " 

"Trap you, sir? What do you mean? It is a 
letter for Mr. Oostigan.'^ 

" Captain," whispered Costigan aside, *' will you 
take it from him, — ^no service in that, you know, — 
let us see what it is." 

" Allow me," said the captain, taking the letter; 
" * Michael Costigan, Esq.,' can't be you, of course, 
I suppose — eh?" 

Costigan read the inscription of the letter cau- 
tiously over the captain's shoulder, and exclaimed, 

" By my honour, but it is me though; it's from 
that poor lad, Harry Winston. I suppose I must 
own to myself now, for read that letter I will, if he 
had a wisp of writs in his pocket. Before I reveal 
my identity," he continued, addressing Mr. Sloake, 
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'* will you be obliging enough to tell me where you 
got that letter?" 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Sloake; ** I got it from 
Madam Stubb, to leave at the hotel for Mr. Cos- 
tigan." 

*' No trick, eh?" 

•« No — I do not understand you." 

" Come,'* cried Costigan, " tell us who you are; 
that's coming to the point." 

" Who I am? certainly, sir; I am Mr. Sloake, 
agent d'affaires that was — d-devant, you imder- 
stand. I live at Madam Stubb, and I come here 
with a little letter to Captain Dingle from Mr. 
Rawling." 

" From Mr. Rawlings?* exclaimed the captain, 
starting up; "fire and fury, sir, why didn't you 
give it to me before?" 

" You were on your steak — ^you like your bifteck 
hot, you know." 

" Ah !" cried the captain, bursting open the note, 
and reading it with avidity, while Costigan was 
similarly engaged with Henry Winston's letter; 
" good fellow that Rawlings — can't come, but will 
send his solicitor to me — ^he'U soon settle the busi- 
ness — all right ! — capital fellow." 
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"Poor divil!" muttered Costigan to himself, 
'* that cruel, ]iard-hearted ould Rawlings has all this 
to answer for. It'll come against him some day, 
111 be bail." 

"What's the matter, Costigan," inquired the 
captain. 

" Well, there's no secret in it now," replied Cos- 
tigan, " but if I had my will of somebody, it isn't 
hot rolls and co£^ I'd be asking him to early in 
the morning. Cofiee ! By my conscience, I don't 
forget the coffee to him. Will you take something 
to drink, Mr. Coke? We haven't much variety, 
but you're welcome to what there is— a gentle in- 
fusion of gin, and the trifling remains of a tankard 
of Barclay." 

" No, thank you, sir — my name is Mr. Sloake, sir." 

" Sloake? a good, ould, amphibious name, that," 
returned Costigan, filling his glass, and draining it 
at a single gulp, followed up by a wild scrap of a 

song — 

<*My name is Teague, and I live in state, 
I llye above the frowns of &te, 
With my stick, stone-phitter, and bit o' meat, 
And maybe I care for the high and great!" 

" But the letter from Winston," said the captain ; 
" what is it, Costigan ?" 
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** Ah ! yes, sir, if you please/* cried Sloake, 
eoming over to the table; ^*that ^oot pargon—it 
will be good for Madame Stubb to hear — she loTe 
him, sir, Mr. Winston — ^when he go to America, 
and no one hear nothing of him, I think of my 
pauvre petit, my little Engine — ah ! sir, it make my 
heart very sad." 

'* Go to America!" exclaimed Gostlgan; ^* non- 
sense — ^he never went to America — ^that was only a 
ruse — and all for nothing. There, captain, you 
read the letter — ^it's a cramp hand for a man after 
dinner." 

The captain read the letter aloud: 

" My deab Mr. Costigan, — 

'* I wrote three letters to the address you gave 

me 

•* Never got one of them," interrupted Costigan. 
" Go on." 

" and send this upon chance to Duke-8treet| 

thinking you may call there. Of course you know 
all that has happened. I will not trouble you with 
particulars about myself now, but will teU you 
everything when I see you. I came down here 
immediately after, and have been on the sick list 
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ever since — ^veiy ill. Tou would hardly know me 
again. But I am getting round, and determined 
not to give up the ghost this time. I scribble these 
few lines to tell you that I am coming to town, 
where I hope to see you. , I intend to make a de* 
scent on Mrs. Stubbs, if she can find room for me. 
At all events, you will be sure to hear of me there. 
^* Till we meet, and ever, yours faithfully, 

"H. WiNSTOK. 

"Wren's Nest — Saturday. 

" P.S. — I often look at your pistols, and wonder 
shall I ever have any use for them." 

'* Ha !" exclaimed Sloake, *' he come back to his 
appartements-r-l live at his appartements — with all 
my heart he shall come— and good Madame Stubb 
— oh I certainly, she will open her arms for him. 
But the young lady, sir — what you say nothing 
about the young lady?" 

** Well, do you know," replied Costigan, " I 
think the less that's said al^out her the better. Let 
her down easy. She's settled for life, and by this 
time, I dare say, he doesn't care an ould button 
about her." 
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"For his wife, that he run away with? Ah! 
sir, that is very bad/* 

" What are you knocking your head against, my 
venemble friend? Harry Winston's wife? Be- 
theshin I who tould you he had a wife?" 

" Madame Stubb, certainly." 

" Then give my respectful compliments to Ma- 
dame Stubb, and tell her that she's labouring under 
a mental delusion. Have you a wife yourself?" 

" Mon Dieu ! My dear Eugenie — she is gone 
from me to heaven !" 

** Well — that's more than I can say of Harry 
Winston's wife that was to be. She's gone from 
him, but I can't exactly say she's gone to the same 
place." 

'* She gone too? Malheureuxl Everybody all 
wrong — ^very sorry to see this good man in prison — 
ah ! it was a friend like you, Mr. Costigan, to come 
and see him — very good friend in his trouble." 

'* Not at all — not at all," returned Costigan, with 
a sly glance at Dingle: ^^I don't take the laste 
credit for coming here — not the laste in life." 

" The fact is," said Dingle, " I oughtn't to be 
here myself. The rascally lawyers have made a set 
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upon us; but they'll find themselves in the wrong 
box. Wait till we get out, that*s all." 

Mr. Sloake raised his spectacles and looked pile* 
ously at Mr. Costigan, shrugging his shoulders, with 
an accompanying ejaculation, to indicate his regret 
at finding that they were both in durance. 

** It's by no means so bad a thing, after all," said 

Costigan; " I regard it entirely as a mighty great 

compliment, considering the circumstances." 

** What circumstances?" inquired Dingle. 

"What circumstances?" reiterated Costigan. "I'll 

tell you in confidence. Before 1 came here, I 

had a suspicion that I was rather hard up for credit. 

You may imagine, then, how pleased I was to find 

that, somehow or other, without knowin' anything 

about it, I owed somebody forty thousand pounds, 

be the same more or less. That's the sum, — there 

are sixteen detainers against me — more power to 

them ! The divil a know I know how I did it ! 

but if I had an imencumbered estate, and didn't 

owe a farthing in the world, I couldn't be much 

. deeper in debt — and that's a comfort." 

This reckless way of treating their common mis- 
fortune, instead of making Captain Scott Dingle 
laugh, produced the contrary effect. It was not 
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pleasant to be reminded of these enormous responsi- 
bilities, although their magnitude was the very 
element in them out of which men in their condition 
could alone extract a solitary hope of escape. 

Dingle went to the cupboard, took down a sheet 
of paper, and wrote a hasty note to Mr. Rawlings; 
while Gostigan was charging Mr. Sloake with a 
message to Mrs. Stubbs. These little matters being 
arranged, Mr. Sloake withdraw, after many expres- 
sions of condolence, his head confused by the strange 
discoveries he had made about Mr. Gostigan and 
Harry Winston, and his heart aching for the poor 
prisoners he left behind him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

▼BBT 8HOBT» BTTT TBBT IMPOBTANT TO THE FEOFLB GOKOEBNBD 

« INIT. 

The panic whicli penetrated so many homes in 
the fatal year of 1845, found its way into the gor- 
geous mansion in Park-lane at last. Mrs. RawUngs 
uras shockingly alarmed. She did not know exactly 
what she had to fear^ and her ignorance magnified 
the danger. Mr. Rawlings was by no means com- 
municatiYe with her; all she could get from him 
was an assurance that there was nothing to appre- 
hend; but this had the effect of rendering her so 
nervous, that sha made it a point to cross-examine 
everybody that came to the house in the hope of 
procuring some intelligence. She was constantly 
on the stsiia watching and listening for knocks; and 
whenever she could intercept any of Mr. Rawlings' 
visitors she would beckon them into the drawing- 
room, and try to extract a little private and con- 
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fidential news from them. That the information 
she obtained in this way aggravated her alarm is 
not improbable, as she grew thinner and more 
fidgety every day, and when any one spoke com- 
fortingly to her, showed symptoms of an inclination 
to go off into hysterics. 

Clara exhibited more firmness. The mental 
suffering she had passed through had imparted a 
seriousness to her character which prepared her to 
meet worldly calamities with composure. Her sister's 
marriage, to some extent, relieved her of the weight 
that pressed upon her spirits, and left her free to 
think for herself and about herself. From that time 
the house was no longer the home it had been to 
her. Wealth had brought them all into a factitious 
world, had broken up their domestic ties, sowed 
discord between father and daughter, and placed 
them in a false position in society, which was now 
becoming painfully conspicuous. She longed to 
escape out of that poisoned atmosphere, and to be at 
peiace in seclusion. The vivacity of her nature was 
gone, but the strength of her will remained, and was 
not slow in shaping a course of action for the 
future. 

London seasons have as quickening an influence as 
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the hot air of the forcing-house. Feelings that take 
a long time to grow up to maturity in the open 
climate of the country, germinate with wonderful 
rapidity in the salons of London. Clara discovered 
this fact before the expiration of her first season; 
but she was not easily dazzled by her admirers. 
There was safety in the multitude of them, and, 
so long as liberty was a pleasure to her, she had no 
inclination to part with it. Her universality^ how- 
ever, did not last long ; and she took a different view 
of human life and its enjoyments when corroding 
anxiety had begun to make havoc of her gaiety. 

Most of the brilliant men who had hitherto pressed 
themselves into her train, disappeared with one 
excuse or another, soon after Mr. Rawlings' name 
became associated with charges of corruption and 
malversation. A few of them yet lingered behind, 
cautiously hanging about her to wait the issue of 
events, and ready to advance or retreat according to 
circumstances. But there was one whose quiet 
devotion had undergone no alteration, and who had 
early touched her heart, although she never thought 
proper to acknowledge it to herself until the 
approach of contumely enabled her to distinguish 
between the true love and the false — if a woman's 
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sagacity can ever be said to require the help of such 
a test. 

George Farquhar was the son of a merchant, had 
a share in the house> and was possessed of a com- 
petence ample for the modest ambition of a private 
gentleman. There was nothing whatever striking 
in his manners or appearance, and it was necessary 
that you should become very intimate with him 
before you could discover the good sense and 
integrity of character that lay beneath his calm and 
unpretending exterior. He was a man especially 
calculated to inspire confidence amongst those who 
knew hiTYi thoroughly — a man who made little show 
or profession in time of prosperity, but whose truth 
and fidelity might be relied upon in adverse cir- 
cumstances. It was when the clouds were lowering 
over the doomed house in Park-lane, that his attach- 
ment for Clara became manifest to her in a form 
which she was no longer disposed to treat with 
indifierence. 

By what ways he made known his feelings to her 
—how the mystery gradually took an intelUgible 
shape— how the distant admirer insensibly drew 
closer and closer, and warmed into the ardent lover 
— what confessions were extorted on both sides — 
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how Clara tried bis patience at first — how she re* 
lented at last — and how it came to pass that she 
finally yielded to his suit, and pledged herself to 
him, without consulting anybody on the subject, are 
matters which need not be dwelt upon. It was a 
very earnest piece of love-making between them; 
very earnest and grave in its opening, and fixed and 
irrevocable in its close. No two people in the world 
were ever bound together by bonds of their own 
choosing whom it would be more difiicult to sepa- 
rate. 

It has been said that when a gentleman looks ten- 
derly at a young lady in England, she turns her 
head aside, and dropping her voice over her shoulder, 
murmurs^ '' Ask papa." Clara did not desire Mr. 
Farquhar to ask papa. She took the responsibility 
of the matter upon herself, and told him for the 
present to say nothing to papa about it. 

It was certainly not a very opportune time for 
the introduction of such a subject. Mr. Rawlings 
had as much business and vexation on hand as 
would have given work enough to the nerves of half- 
a-dozen men. But he was equal to the work of half-a- 
dozen men in the way of business and vexation; 
and, except that he looked now and then a little 
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more austere than usaal, nobody could guess the 
prodigious quantity of labour and annoyance be was 
literally ploughing through every day. Clani was 
aware of this, and thought it would be mureasonable 
to trouble him with her love affiuis at such a 
moment. But she had other motives for desiring to 
delay the delicate confesdon. With so much 
anxious occupation preying upon him, it was ex- 
ceedingly doubtful what sort of reception her father 
might give Mr. Farquhar. She was determined 
not to expose her lover to the risk of a temper which 
had left such deep scars upon her memory. Nor 
was this all. Who could foresee how her father 
would come out of the harassing ordeal through 
which he was passing? Would it be honourable 
to commit the man she loved any further until the 
result should be known? Would it be wise, for his 
happiness or her own, to admit any ground for re- 
grets or reproaches in the future? If the event 
should be disastrous, it would put the affection of 
her lover to the severest proof, and, at all events, 
leave him free to act with the fuU knowledge of her 
position. On all accounts she considered it desir- 
able for the present to keep her engagement con- 
cealed from her father. 
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The same necessity, however, did not exist with 
reference to her mother or her sister; and, shrinking 
from the imprudence of contracting such a pledge, 
without confiding it to some members of her family, 
she determined upon revealing her secret to Mrs. 
Rawlings and Margaret. 

From the latter she received unbounded sym- 
pathy. Margaret was rejoiced at the prospect of so 
delightful a settlement for her darling Clara, and 
utged her to be firm imder all circumstances, and, 
whatever opposition might be ofiered to it, not to 
sacrifice her happiness — as she had done! Bitter 
experience had.done its rough work with the gentle 
Margaret. 

Upon Mrs. Rawlings the announcement had a 
very different efiect: it nearly produced a fit of 
hysteria. The recollection of what had happened 
on a former occasion of a similar kind — ^her dread 
of Mr. Rawlings' violence — and horror of the con- 
sequences should he ever come to the knowledge that 
she had concealed the secret from him, threw her 
into a state of nervous excitement that was absolutely 
alarming. She did not in the least blame her 
daughter for accepting the proposals of Mr. Far- 
quhar. She gave no opinion upon that. She only 
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blamed her for telling her anything about it. She 
ought to have had more condderadon for her poor 
mother than to bring her into such a business. Aud 
dear, chattering, frightened Mrs. Rawlings went 
about the house, and up and down the sturs, listen- 
ing at the doors, and watching the hall, with this 
dreadful secret on her conscience^ more terrified 
than ever. 

Thus^ while Mr. Rawlings was plunged over head 
and ears in piles of papers and Blue Books, worki% 
through a chaos of accumulating difficulties, his 
family were engaged in a clandestine design against 
his authority. How strangely the turns of fortune 
sometimes vindicate the ends of justice. Behold 
the Man of Gt)ld standing on the pinnacle of the 
Ladder, assailed by obloquy abroad and conspiracy 
at home ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH THE GBXBN WILLOW SHOWS 8TXPTQHI OF TUBXDIO 

TSLLOW. 

Ant man may drive a coach and six through an 
act of Parliament. To keep close to the letter of 
the law, to flirt in the very mazes of the web and 
kugh at the spider, is an ordinary exploit. 

AU throughout the searching investigations of 
Sir Peter Jinks' committee, Richard Rawlings was 
able to give a colourable justification to every item 
of the charges brought against him. He had the 
law on his side — let equity or public opinion decide 

as they might. 

But it was necessary for his defence to procure 
the liberation of Dingle and Costigan. Their evi- 
dence was indispensable. They had signed cheques 
innumerable, of the destination of which they knew 
nothing — but then they could swear that they had 
signed them. Every transaction was perfectly re- 

p2 
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gular. There was the chairman, and his quorum, or 
chorus, of two directors, and the secretary who 
entered everything duly in the minutes. What was 
it to the purpose that they were creatures of his 
own? Each particular was duly vouched, and 
incontestably legal. 

But how was the liberation of these important 
witnesses to be e£^ted? To anybody else it would 
have been difficult — Rawlings alone possessed a ne- 
cromantic influence over the railway attorneys. This 
requires a little explanation. 

The law was vague and unsettled. It was impos- 
sible to decide who was responsible and who was not-. 
The judges had ruled both ways and every way; 
and their decisions contradicted each other so flatly, 
that if precedents went for anything, every man 
was safe and no man was safe. 

In this state of afiairs creditors saw that it was 
rather a costly experiment to try the question of 
liability with men of straw. But how were the 
men of substance to be got at? The proofs of their 
liability were contained in the official registers of 
extinct or scattered boards. And where were thev? 
Absconding secretaries had dropt tears upon the 
records, and locked them up. 
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Now, it was quite clear that Dingle and Costigan 
were men of straw; and when Rawlings offered to 
supply the names of a few solvent directors, with a 
private understanding that the proofs of their 
liability should be forthcoming, on condition that 
the proceedings against his friends were abandoned, 
the creditors eagerly closed with so advantageous a 
proposal. And so Dingle and Costigan were libe-* 
rated at once, an exchange of hostages common 
enough in that happy age of chicane. 

When Dingle found himself in the open air again, 
he fluttered round and round like a bird that, after 
being limed on a bough, has suddenly disengaged 
itself^ and is trying its air-cells in chirping circles 
about the green woods. Down to Westminster 
and back to Park-lane, and exulting through St. 
James's-street and Pall Mall, his recent vexations 
had no other e£^t on him than that of a victory. 
He knew all along it was merely an attempt to 
fiighten him, and he was now more triumphant than 
ever. The examinations before the committee were 
not quite so agreeable. They endeavoured to make 
him confess that he was a mere instrument in the 
hands of Rawlings, at which he showed great indig- 
nation, and was immediately desired to confine him- 
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self sfcrictly to the interrogatories that were put to 
him. They next cross-questioned him about the 
election for Yarlton, and tried to extract a confession 
from him that upon that occasion he acted as a 
catspaw, which threw him into such a rage that 
they ordered him out of the room. Mystificationa 
of this kind met him at every turn; but he threw 
them off with juvenile elasticity as long as his funds 
lasted. When scrip was no longer convertible into 
cash, and nothing remained on hand but a quantity 
of waste paper, once preserved as a treasure of similar 
potency to the inexhaustible purse in the fairy tale, 
it was easy to see that his high spirits were rather 
forced and unnatural. His life was no longer a 
pleasant morning dream at the Colonnade Hotel,.and 
a saunter on the sunny side of the street, with hia 
gallant bamboo swinging between fingey and thumb ; 
he dwindled insensibly down to an obscure bedroom 
and the cheap eating-houses, into which he would 
dart in the dusk of the evenings with his coat 
buttoned up round his ears, and his hat over his. 
eyes, so that nobody should know him. Still, 
through all transformations and vile tricks of fortune. 
Captain Scott Dingle maintained the same easy and 
negligent ak that had always distinguished him. 
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All was threadbare with him, save and except the 
gentleman. 

Costigan took the matter di£ferently. He bewil- 
dered the committee. They might as well have 
examined Ihtnch himself. Instead of aSbrding them 
information, he made them laugh. The contrast 
between him and Dingle showed what a sway 
Rawlings exercised over men of the most opposite 
character, for while the one was evidently innocent 
of all intentional deception, the other was as evi- 
dently guilty of it; yet both were equally the dupes 
and agents of the master-spirit. 

The first thing Ooetigan did, as soon as he got out 
of Whitecross-street, was to inquire after Henry 
Winston; and he had the satisfaction of being in<* 
formed by Mrs. Stubbs that she expected that 
young gentleman in town the following evening at 
nine o'clock. Costigan was pimctual to the time, 
and arrived just as Henry Winston drove up to the 
door. Mr. Sloake had been accommodated in the 
attics to make room for the new comer in hia old 
apartments. 

Henry Winston was grievously changed. He 
had grown pale, and thin, and nervous. " Men 
have died/' says Beatrice, " and worms have eaten 
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them, but not for love." But theie is a living death 
that is not put at rest in the grave. And Henry 
Winston had suffered it. The body survived^ but 
the heart had perished. The brightness of youth 
had fled from his face; his animal spirits were ex- 
tinguished; there was no enthusiasm left to stimu- 
late him to exertion; he took no pleasure in the 
life around him; and every exertion he made to 
efiect an interest in it, was visibly an effort as 
painful as it was unsuccessful. He lighted up in- 
stantly on meeting Costigan: but^ as he pressed his 
hand, old memories (they were old to him, and 
seemed to have gone back years and years into the 
mists of childhood) came upon him, a hectic colour 
mounted into his cheeks, and he turned away his 
head to stifle his emotion. 

Mrs. Stubbs overwhelmed him with welcomes, 
and even Mr. Sloake, with Eug^e looming out at 
his elbow, could not help coming clattering down the 
stairs to shake hands with him. Mrs. Stubbs had 
provided a little supper in his own apartments, and 
almost looked as if she expected to be asked to stay 
and partake of it. Her anxiety to hear all that had 
befallen him carried her beyond that strict line of 
etiquette which she prided herself upon observing 
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towards her lodgers, and Costigan's gallantry was 
put to its last shifts in dexterous devices to get rid of 
her. At kst they were alone. 

" Now," said Costigan, " you must eat something 
hefore we open our budget. There's a roast fowl 
that might pass for a turkey in the dark. Just try 
a wing." 

'^ I don't think I can eat anything," returned 
Harry; ** let me see you begin." 

" You're tired ? Ah ! my poor fellow, the room 
brings back the ould trouble. Don't think of it now. 
I was in hopes by this time it was all forgotten." 

" Forgotten !" cried Harry, '* I wish it was — I 
try to forget it— but that morning— it is swimming 
before me now — ^it is always before me. No matter ! 
we'll talk of it by-and-by. What's this?" 

'* Well," said Costigan, " I suppose Mother 
Stubbs means it for sherry. Try a glass of it. 
Wasn't it very odd I never got your letters? 
Where did you direct them to?" 

" To the address you gave me." 

" It's easy to say we live under free institutions — 
and the freest institution in it is the Post-office, for 
it does what it likes. The irregularities of that 
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establishment is enough to engender a revolution. 
Another glass of wine — ^not so bad !" 

" Do you ever see anything of the Rawlingaes 
now?" inquired Winston. 

" I see Rawlings himself,— I saw him to-day; 
and Tve a strong suspicion he's beginning to break 

down." 

" Tm sorry to hear it. He treated me ill— but I 
have no hostility against him. What do you mean 
by breaking down ?" 

** The committee are cutting him to pieces. 
Conjuring tricks are all very well till they're found 
out ; and it was a 'cute touch of legerdemain in 
Rawlings to buy and sell to himself, and put the 
profits into his own pockets. But hell have to 
refund every penny of it." 

"I don't exactly understand." 

" Well, I can tell you, he understands it. When 
there was lead, and iron, and coals wanted for the 
railways, being in the secrets beforehand, he bought 
them up on his own account, then bought them 
from himself on account of the company. It's a 
little intricate, but an astonishing short cut to a 
fortune." 
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'^ And the enonnous wealth that made him sacri- 
fice eyeiythiiig to a £ilse ambition, is not so secuze 
after all r 

*^ It's just on the cards that they'll b^gar him 
before they've done with him. The bare costs 
would eat up another man's fortune. But you 
haven't told me what you've been doing all this 
time. What became of you that blessed morning 
that you left me to keep guard over Mother Stubbs? 
And a pretty handful I had of her. Nothing could 
persuade her but that you were going to fight a 
duel, as if I'd be sittin' quietly in the parlour lettin' 
you have all the fun to yourself. But I thought it 
best to give her her own way. 'P'rhaps he is, 
ma'am/ says I ; ^ and I'm afraid it's a kind of duel 
that'll be attended by fatal consequences, for divU a 
second will be at it, I know." 

Henry Winston now briefly related the circum- 
stance that occurred at the park gate. He spoke in 
a low tone, and his manner was composed and col- 
lected. 

<'What could I think?" he said; ''there she 
sat, with the only man in die world I could regard 
as my rival — the man she had over and over 
again protested she would never encourage — the 
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man she had made me solemnly promise, on the 
faith of her pledges to me, not to seek a quarrel 
with. She first enjoined to be patient, and then — 
oh ! the perfidy of woman. Why did she suffer me to 
think she loved me? What object could she have 
in that systematic deception? I have asked myself 
the question a thousand times, and it is a mystery 
to me still — unless, unless, she meant to increase his 
triumph, and give him a crowning proof of her at- 
tachment to him by sacrificing me before his eyes. 
The cruelty of her conduct is inexplicable T' 

" But are you sure it was her? Are you sure 
she saw you?" 

** Sure ! Do you think it possible I could be 
mistaken? She looked at me — looked full at me — 
and smiled I I shall never forget it — that bent head 
is for ever before me — at night I cannot close my 
eyes upon it — it is before me in the morning the 
moment I awake. It is only surprising that I have 
preserved my senses. Often and often I meditated 
something — God forgive me ! I hope I have van- 
quished that cowardly thought ! I can talk calmly 
to you about it now, for time has accustomed me to 
it; but it has eaten into my life — it is killing me." 

" Come, come," said Costigan, " this will never 
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do. A young fellow like you musn't fret yourself 
to fiddlestrings in this way. She isn't worth it." 

^* That reflection, too, has come to my relief," 
returned Winston; '* there have been moments 
when I felt that she was unworthy of my true- 
hearted love, and pride has helped me to struggle 
against it — but in vain. It was only to sink back 
again into despair. I have never said so much to 
anybody else. My sister alone knows my secret, 
but I couldn't bear to say much to her about it, I 
was so ashamed of my folly, so humiliated by the 
consciousness of my own weakness. After all, why 
should I struggle any more? I have nothing to 
live for. All joys and hopes are at an end for me; 
every hour of my life is a dreary blank. I wish it 
were otherwise — ^I would make it so if I could." 

*' You don't mean to say seriously that you still 
love this woman that has treated you so shame- 
fully?" 

'* Call it by what name you please, I cannot 
banish her from my thoughts. The memory of the 
past consumes me like a slow fire. I live and die 
in it. She was false — I know it. Her marriage 
puts it beyond a doubt. Now listen to me quietly, 
and spare your arguments, for you can urge nothing 
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that I have not urged to myself a thousand times. 
I never can be satisfied that she did not love me 
once. Why did she confess it? Why did she 
commit herself to it before her &ther? Her tears 
were not false — her white lips — ^her shuddering 
hands. Why did she write to me and receive my 
letters up to the very last? I believe that she loved 
me with her whole soul; if there was deceit in her^ 
then the angels are impure, and there is no trust in 
anything human. What happened afterwards I 
know not — ^why or how ihat black infidelity entered 
her heart is inscrutable to me. But my reliance is 
upon ber early love, her first, true^ deep, passionate 
feeling. There is a gulf — ^wide as the heavens — 
dividing us; but let her be what she may, or where 
she may, I believe that the recollection of what has 
been between us must haunt her with remorse." 

" My dear fellow," cried Costigan, filling his 
glassy and pushing the decanter over to Winston, 
"you're labourin* under a melancholy delusion. 
Why a woman pretends to love a man when she 
doesn't, is a commdrum that'd baffle ould Nick him- 
self; but when they determine to perjure themselves, 
depend upon it they have their own reasons for it; 
and as to the remorse — ^they have a knack of 
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shuttin' the door on their consciences that makes it 
mighty easy to them. You're only deludin' your- 
self. She has given you up for good and all; and I 
wonder you haven't more spirit than to waste a 
thought upon her." 

*' There's the point, Costigan. That's the thing 
that nobody can judge of but those who have passed 
the oideaL I once thought as you do. I believed 
ihat if the woman I loved had been &lse, I should 
have flung her from me with scorn> and that my 
love for her would have turned into contempt and 
aversion. We all think that before the trial comes. 
I was inexperienced then, impetuous, and proud. 
I am changed. My spirit is broken and humbled. 
At first, maddened by cruel provocation, I resolved 
to think no more of her, and tried to convince my- 
self that she was base and hideous. But all this 
time that I was endeavouring to hate her, there was 

hope at the bottom. So long as there was hope, I 
was strong in my resentment. But when there was 
no longer any doubt of her faithlessness, then I felt 
how much I loved her, and how necessary she was 
to my existence. She is lost to me for ever^ and 
the bereavement has widowed my heart, and drawn 
out all its love afresh. It i^ like the love that 
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mourns over the grave, full of tenderness and com- 
passion ; and I would cheerfully relinquish my life 
if I could see her for one moment, to tell her that I 
forgive her." 

'' No, no ! " cried Costigan; *' rather a dangerous 
experiment ! Take my advice, and keep clear of 
her. Why did you come to town?" 

^' I wanted change of scene. My dster got mar- 
ried and went away, and the place was lonely; and, 
in fact, I was sick of the country." 

'^ There is an ould saying, — ' The longer the 
chain, the heavier the weight to drag.' But any 
place is better for you than London." 

'^ No, no. London is the best place to dissipate 
one's feelings. If you suspect that I have the 
slightest intention of throwing myself in her way, 
you are wrong. Let us change the subject* I 
wish you would tell me some news." 

« Do you know," cried Costigan, throwing him- 
self back in his chair, and looking searchingly at 
Winston, *' I'm not quite satisfied with the account 
you give of yourself. Wliy didn't you come back 
here that night?" 

*' No, no — I couldn't bear it. I was ashamed of 
what had happened. No man likes to be baffled. 
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and have his feeUngs tiifled with; and, hardly 
knowing what to do, I walked about half the night, 
luiked in the Park the whole of the next day, and 
then, in a paroxysm of fury, made off into the 
country, determined to let her see how indifferent I 
was. Brave, wasn't it, Costigan?" he added, with 
a bitter smile. 

*^It'8 a wondther you didn't write to her?" 

" Write? I had written to her ; gave my letter to 
her mter, and never got an answer. It was in that 
letter I made the appointment, and there can be no 
doubt she got it, for she kept the appointment, kept 
it with a vengeance, by bringing him to the spot to 
point me out to him. I was blinded by the sight- 
there was no time to think — ^it didn't occupy a 
second: they drove past and were gone before I 
could recover myself. Had I known as much then 
as I know now, I should have taken my revenge upon 
the spot." 

" Much better as it is,'' observed Costigan; " let 
them have rope enough, and the divil a doubt but 
they^l give you your revenge in full." 

" What do you mean?" 

" Only a bit of a scrimmage between Rawlings 

VOL. III. o 
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and Lord Chades. You know tliey five in the uncle's 
hoose?" 

^^That dieaijhousel I dined there once; and 
it recals an incident which ought to have opened 
my eyes. What a fool I have been, Costigany not 
to have perceived it all long ago. They live with 
the uncle?" 

'' Ay, and a pleasant time they have of it. Lord 
WiUiam*8 a mighty stiff ould buck^ and wouldn't 
touch one of the RawHngses with the end o£ a pair 
of tongs. He*s as proud as Belzed^ub of lus dirty 
blood, and marches up and down amongst the family 
pictures like a sentry, for fear, I suppose, somebody 
would steal one of his fusty ancestors — ^bad luck to 
the kit of them, and their health to wear it I You 
may be sure he crowed like a bantam when RawHngs 
was attacked about the railways, and there has been 
&e divil to pay between them. The butter's out of 
the stirabout. Lord Charles has turned his back on 
her family, and if she hasn't reason by this time to 
repent of her bargain, she must have wonderful 
beatin^ out in her." 

" Has there been a quarrel?** 

^ What else could be expected from such a match? 
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The young "wi&y poor thing ! has foond out to her 
grief that it was for her money he married her. 
Better for her to be dead than to be doomed to live 
with such a cold-blooded snake." 

" Does he ill-treat her?" 

'' Oh ! FU answer for it he does nothing you could 
lay your finger <m. But there's more ways than one 
of breakia' an egg, and the worst of all ways is to 
let it fall. And that's just what he's doing with his 
wife." 

^* Costigan l" cried Hany Winston, leaning across 
the table, and grasping hia fidend by the ann, " this 
is more than I can bear. When that man married 
her, I cast jealousy to the winds. I knew him well 
— ^I knew he could never make her happy — ^but I 
had no right to be jealous. She was his — lawfully 
his — ^and^ crushed as I was^ I bore it, and resolved to 
wrestle with the feeling of hatred he had inspired. 
For her sake — for her sake^ Costigan, whom I loved, 
whom I love still — ^whose place never can be filled 
in the heart she has broken — ^I stifled my vengeance. 
But now — now/' and, starting firom his chair^ he 
paced the room in a sfcate of high excitement. 

^^ Easy weather I" said Costigan. '^ What has got 
into your head now?*' 

g2 
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*^ My poor Margaret?** exclaimed Heniy Winston; 
<' we never can be anything to each other* But that 
you should be wretched too I Costigan, I could have 
suffered for her a thousand deaths, and this misery 
should have worn me out without a word of com- 
plaint or reproach so long as I thought she was happy. 
If this were the last word I bad to utter, I swear 
solemnly that I would have died rather than she 
should know the anguish I am enduring. I would 
have spared her that. But she is now as wretched 
as I am myself; and she is brought to this by him 
who has made life a burden to me." 

" True enough," replied Costigan, " but there's 
no help for it." 

"Help!" cried Winston. "We shall see that. 
As sure as there^s a God in heaven Fll avenge her 
wrongs and my own 1" 

Costigan saw the humour he was in, and that it 
was useless to argue with him. It was evident that 
Winston was too glad to seize upon any pretext for 
quarrelling with Lord Charles Eton, and that it 
would have been injudicious at that moment to ofier 
any strong oppo£tion to his design. Costigan, 
therefore, contented himself by simply advising him 
to be careful what steps he took in the matter^ and. 
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above all things^ to throw the ontis on Lord Charles. 
" If anything comes of it/' he added, " remember, 
my darlin' boy, Fm your man !" 

'* You know," said Costigan, after a soothing ex- 
ordium, which was specially calculated to produce an 
inflammatory effect, " it's the easiest thing in life to 
put your opponent in the wrong, so that whatever 
happens nobody can blame you. Fm a great enemy, 
on principle, to duelling — ^when it can be avoided. 
There are cases, of course, when there's nothing but 
a shot can settle a difference of opinion between 
gentlemen. And when it comes to that — there's 
not a word more to be said. But whether this is a 
case of that kind, I'm not exactly prepared to say. 
It requires consideration. One thing for your com- 
fort I can tell you, that you couldn't be in better 
hands for an impartial conclusion upon that point 
than Mick Costigan's; and if it should appear that 
there's any reasonable ground for fighting his lord- 
ship, I don't hesitate to acknowledge that there isn't 
a gentleman of my acquaintance I'd have greater 
pleasure and satisfaction in going out to see 
pinked." 

While Mr. Costigan was delivering the concluding 
words, he was also employed in drawing the cork of 
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a eecond bottle of sherry, for the obTious purpose of 

sitting down to discuss the merits of the question in 

« 

extenso, Winston was in the right mood to acquiesoe 
in this proceeding. He was elatedatthe prospect of 
any desperate suggestion that was likely to bring him 
into collision with the man he hated so cordially; 
and we are afraid that there was mixed up with his 
eagerness on this occasion a sinister hope, too vague 
and fluttering to take any definite shape, in which 
Margaret had more concern than in his wiser mo- 
ments Henry Winston could have fairly justified to 
his honour or his conscience. 

They sat long together, and their conversation 
took many crooked and confused turns, carrying 
them far into the small hours ; and the tangled hum 
of their voices indicated that their conference tra- 
versed sundry topics, and was, upon the whole, of 
rather a speculative and desultory cast 



CHAPTER V. 

▲H BZFL08ION. 

Mb. Michael Costioak had by no means 
c^^ggs^ted the perils that surrounded Richard 
BawUngs, In fact, matters were worse than he 
suspected. Bills in Chancery, actions at law, and 
the discharge of heavy balances upon unsettled ac- 
counts, had made such fearful inroads on the colossal 
fertune of the idlway milUimaire^ as to reduce it to a 
dubious speculation whether he should be able to 
stand his ground. 

In this extremity, a new enemy appeared in the 
field. This was the old Earl of Dragonfelt, who 
thought it a favourable opportunity to try to recover 
the borough^ and procure a transfer of the mort- 
gages on his estates to more finendly hands. The 
notable scheme was detected by Crikey Snag^, 
who had been tampered with by some of the earl's 
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agents, and who lured them on till he wormed out 
their design, which he immediately communicated 
to his master. Crikey was not to be bribed, and the 
turn which affidrs were taking made him more 
stanch in the interests of Ids benefactor than ever. 

Crikey alone was behind the curtain, and wit- 
nessed those private moments, in which the racking 
anxieties so successfully concealed from the world, 
involuntarily betrayed themselves. He was proud 
of his post of confidence, and, regarding himself as 
a functionary deeply engaged in the secret service 
of his master, he seemed to have as many eyes in 
his bead as a fly; was close. Wary, and full of 
stratagems, and stopped at no artifices by which he 
could fish out information • from the people who 
came with letters and inquiries to the house. If he 
was not very comely to look upon, he had a heart 
worthy of as fine a person as ever graced a palace, 
with no slight dash in him, too, of that genius, for 
intrigue which is so useful in back-stairs diplomacy. 
A strange mixture was Crikey Snaggs, uniting to 
the cunning and subtlety which are the frequent 
characteristics of deformity, a courage and fidelity 
not always found amongst handsome and well-shaped 
men. 
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The intelligence he obtained concerning the 
Dragonfelts determined Richard Bawlings to nip 
their design in the bud. He had not forgotten the 
<dd grudge — the acorn of the truculent peer, and 
the supercilious insolence of Lord Valteline and his 
mendacious toady, Mr. Pompey Ragstaffe. In the 
interval of years that had elapsed since he first 
winced under their contempt, he had triumphed 
over them in many ways ; the fashionable world had 
crowded about him, so long as he was believed to 
wield a great money*power; they had now aban- 
doned him ; and the parvenu who had been flattered 
and followed in the zenith of his prosperity, was 
trampled upon and despised the moment the tide of 
fortune appeared to be ebbing from him. This 
galling experience of the falsehood and selfishness 
of society revived all the bitter feelings of his youth 
with aggravated force ; and he resolved that if he 
was to fall, he would drag down some of his illus- 
trious time-servers with him. The Dragonfelts 
presented themselves opportunely as his victims. 

Mr. Pompey Ragstafie, the meanest of the crew, 
had abeady worked ample poetical justice upon 
himself. That vivacious little gentleman had no 
sooner been deprived of his seat for Yarlton, the 
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only hold he had upon the Dnigonfelts, than his 
noble patrons unceEemoniouBly dropped him. Lord 
Valteline alone kept in mth him ; but it was 
secretlj, and without the knowledge of his &ther, 
and solely for the sake <^ using his ngnatuze on 
lull-8tampS| and employing him as a scout am<»ig 
the discounters. Tins was a cosnnexion that could 
not last very long. Dishonoured acce{>tanoe8 
brought Mr. Pompey Eagstaffe to a stand-stiU. 
He had hitherto fikhed a fluctuating living out of 
the discounts by cheating both his lordship and the 
money-lenders, whom he took good care never to 
bring £ioe to &ce ; but an eaqKdSure of some of his 
complex frauds having unluckily taken place, he 
was blown upon as a person who did not possess 
even the sort of honour which is said to be sacrod 
among thieves, fortunately, however, he had a 
large acquaintance amongst that dass of swindlers 
who have ostensible offices in the inns of court, or 
flashy addressesat the West End, and who carry on 
a wide-q>read system of plunder with an attractive 
appearance of credit and respectability. The chief 
victims of these professional sharpers may be cata- 
logued as elderly, estated gentlemen who are ready 
to cut off entails, and sell thdur posterity, for the 
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gratification of their craving vices — ^young men of 
&inilj let loose upon town, who are equally ready 
to sell their fathers and mothers for an unrestrained 
indulgence in the pleasures of the cauUsaes, the 
bdls, and other resorts of fashionable vagabondage — 
officers in the guards — ^profligate spendthrifts hold- 
ing patent offices imder government — expectant 
clergymen — and needy members of Parliament. 
Out of this floating population, half knaves and 
half dupes, a thriving trade is at all times to be 
driven by the dealers in post-obits, notes of hand, 
and warrants of attorney. No man understood the 
complicated machinery through which the plant is 
made, and the victim trapped, better than Mr. 
Pompey Rag8ta& ; and, with a view to an elaborate 
smes of depredations upon the public, he got up a 
firm under a fictitious name, and advertised exten- 
dvely (without sixpence in his pocket) to lend 
money on approved securities in any sums from 
five hundred or a thousand upwards; none but 
principals to be treated with ; and the strictest 
secrecy observed. The firm had astounding success 
atfirst. Their plan of doing business was exceed- 
ingly ample. When they got possession of a good 
bill, the accepter might as wdl hope to obtain an 
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estate in the moon as to get it back again; and the 
transaction generally ended in a compromise for a 
sum of money ; or, if the gentleman grew restive, 
and threatened law, the bill was passed to third 
parties, who recovered the whole amount. There 
was no escape. Swindlers of this description know 
very well that people holding any position in society 
will consent to a sacrifice rather than have their 
names dragged before the public, and so they take 
advantage of their cowardice, as beasts of prey fall 
upon the weaker animals, and eat them up. It 
sometimes happens, however, that these adroit 
rogues overreach themselves and are caught in their 
own nets. A misfortune of this nature befell the 
Ragstafie firm. As ill-luck would have it, too, the 
case was not quite clear of a suspicion of felony; 
and Mr. Pompey Ragstaffe, taking alarm, made his 
escape to Boulogne, leaving his confederates to get 
out of the scrape as well as they could. He is still 
onjoying the breezes of that pleasant seaport, and is 
said to make a conspicuous figure at the whist- 
tables of the Etablissement^ although, in common 
with many other members of the fashionable circles 
of that refugium^ the resources whereby he lives 
fiimish a topic of much curious speculation. 
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Mr. Rawlings thought it a pity that Lord Valte- 
line should be divorced from his friend, and having 
it in his power, by foreclosing the mortgages, to 
give his lordship an opportunity of rejoining him, 
he no sooner discovered the underhand courses which 
the earl was pursuing, than he made up his mind to 
bring the great Dragonfelt estates to the hammer. 
The proceeding was severe— but it was an act of 
retribution, not altogether indefensible on the score 
of justice. The consequence was the total prostra- 
tion of that noble house. The earl, old, decrepit, 
and full of venom, paralysed in his own toils, was 
put out like a crippled pensioner to live upon a small 
annuity; and Lord Valteline, hunted from post to 
pillar by legions of desperate creditors, and imable 
to raise a guinea upon a name which he had brought 
up untarnished to town, but which was now smeared 
and blackened, saw that the game was up, and, 
dropping down the river at midnight in a crowded 
steamer, bade adieu, for an indefinite period, to his 
native land. So distinguished a person, however, 
could not be sufi^d to sink into oblivion; notoriety 
tracks him wherever he goes; and to this day the 
name of Lord Valteline continues to be annotmced 
with all the honours in that select list of outlaws 
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which is periodically proclaimed by the sheriflSb of 
London and Middlesex. 

This affair was productive of great scandal at the 
West End. It was the common topic at the cliib& 
Lord William Eton made no disguise of his indig- 
nation, and, glad of any excuse to show the world 
the contempt he entertained for Mr. Rawlings, took 
special pains, wherever he went, to proclaim his 
scorn of that gentleman. Even Lord Charles was 
tempted out of his usual caution and reserve; and 
was so anxious to express his disapproval of an act 
which consigned one of the oldest families in the 
kingdom to a state of dependency, that he wrote a 
letter to the old earl, in which he declared that Mr. 
KawHngs' conduct had given him the greatest paiDj 
and that he felt it necessary, for the satisfaction of 
his own feeUngs, to assure his lordship that he had 
for some time ceased to hold any intercourse with 
that person. During an angry correspondence, which 
afterwards took place between the earl and Mr. 
Bawlings, his lordship was mean and spiteful enough 
to enclose this very letter to the &ther-in4aw of 
the writer. 

At home. Lord Charles took no trouble to conceal 
the mortification he suffered from the odium that 
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was gathering over Ids wife's family. The fireeziiig 
hauieur with which he treated Margaret when h^ 
&ther's railway transactions first began to be talked 
about, soon settled down into indifference, and it 
was but a step from indifference to something that 
might almost be called aversion. In a thousand 
little nameless ways, by the tone of his scanty con* 
versation, and, above aU, by his distant and lofty 
manner, he kept that conventional gulf that lay 
between them perpetually before her. He let no 
opportunity pass of making her feel the superiority 
of his birth and position. As they sat at break&st 
or at dinner, they seemed to her to be separated as 
widely apart as if ^^ mountains and seas rose up and 
rolled between their hearts." There was not one 
point of attraction to draw them together, and the 
points of repulsion increased day by day. 

Tenderness and love were as essential to Margaret 
as air is to life itseUl She had never looked for love 
in this marriage; but she believed herself secure of 
contentm^it — the stagnant calm in which sensitive 
natures take refuge from the wreck of happiness. 
She had not calcalated upon the inadequacy of lite 
qualities she ascribed to Lord Charles, even if he 
possessed theopt^ to satisfy the wants of her heart. 
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She had deceived herself in sapposiiig that she could 
subsist upon dull amenities and cold respect; 
although, had there been no worse, she might have 
lived on very quietly to all outer appearance with a 
dreary void in her afi^tions; and had Lord Charles 
been wise he might have filled that void, and won 
back from its secret anguish a heart that was too 
much alive to kindness not to be susceptible of 
generous emotions. But he sacrificed that heart to 
his pride. Selfishness stepped in between him and 
the true happiness which might have graced his life, 
and turned the issues of that unequal union to bit- 
terness and ashes. 

She bore it all in silence. She never complained. 
How could she put into words the small wounds in- 
flicted by looks and tones? How could she describe 
the minute items of hourly humiliation — the slights 
which were so plain to her, and invisible to the rest 
of the world — the trivial indications of systematic 
neglect — ^the groiving antipathies — ^tiie slow sunder- 
ing of sympathies, wishes, interests, and of all ties of 
domestic feeling which had hitherto bound them to 
each other? Her complaints were not in words-^ 
but in the pale &ce, the sad eyes, and wasted health. 

Soon after the downfall of the Dragonfelts, there 
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was a little dinner-party at Park-lanei— ^uite an ac- 
cidental gathering, got together at a short notice. 
Mr. Trumbull, who was always hovering about 
collecting social statistics for the book upon English 
life which he intended to publish the moment he 
returned to America, happened to make a call, and 
was invited by Mrs. Rawlings. Then there was 
Mr. Farquhar, whose dreadful secret put Mrs. Raw- 
lings upon thorns every time he came into the 
house; and Mr. Trainer, the literary firiend of the 
Baroness de Poudre-bleu, who had lately disap- 
peared all of a sudden, an event that awakened 
Mrs. Rawlings' curiosity so violently that she asked 
Mr. Trainer to dinner on purpose to talk to him 
about it; and Lord Clickerly, a young exquisite of 
high breeding, one of the last drops after the shower 
of Clara's aristocratic admirers. 

The party was unexpectedly increased by a visit 
from Margaret. She only came to sit an hour with 
her sister; but they would urge her to stay. She 
confessed that she did not expect Lord Charles home 
to dinner, that he said he thought he should dine 
out, and that she was not to wait for him; but then 
he might come, and she would not leave him to dine 
alone on any account. Mr. Rawlings overruled all 
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these objections, and finally decided the diflELculty by 
sending an express messenger to Portman-squaie, to 
say that Lady Charles was dining in Park-lane; so 
that her ladyship was pressed into the service, in 
spite of her conjugal protest to the contrary. 

As the guests slowly assembled, the conversation be* 
fore dinner deployed into the established topics. Mis. 
Rawlings remarked that the weather was unusually 
cold for that time of year, and that she was actually 
obliged to order a fire in the drawing-room last Thurs- 
day. Mr. Trumbull observed that the cold in this 
country was very diflerent from the cold in America; 
and Mr. Trainer informed the company that the glass 
was dovm to 60^ . Somebody thought there would be 
a very mild winter; and somebody else thought that 
the seasons in England had undergone a wonderful 
change within the last few years. Several other recon- 
dite remarks were ventured upon with similar brevity 
and fireshness, when the agreeable, but languid, con* 
versation was interrupted by the announcement of 
dinner. Mr. Trumbull, who, notwithstanding his 
long residence in this country, still persisted in turn, 
ing down his collar, and in wearing a glossy bladk 
silk waistcoat, offered his arm to Mrs. Rawlings, but 
she had already bespoken Mr. Trainer, and, by way 
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of compensation, handed Mr. Trumbull over to Lady 
Charles. Lord Clickerly stood still, expecting, as a 
matter of course, that he should be appointed to at- 
tend Clara; but, to his infinite vexation, Mr. Raw- 
lings requested Mr. Farquhar to take down his 
daughter. 

^' We must take care of each other," said Mr. 
Bawlings to Lord Clickerly, as they moved together 
in the rear. 

" Y-e-s," simpered his lordship, drawing out a 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, pinching it accurately 
in the centre, as ladies do, between his forefinger 
and thumb, and then, with a gentle shake, letting it 
drop by the four comers. " One doesn't think of 
being particular — really — in these family parties, 
you know. By-the-by, Rawlings, who the doose 
is Farquhar? Any of the Farquhars of Rotten- 
borough?" 

" No—" returned the other, adding, in a husky 
and rather humorous whisper, with a slight squeeze 
of lemon in it — " the Farquhars of Mark-lane." 

" Ha ! — ^good ! — ^really — one of your aristocracy, 
Rawlings, eh?" 

" Well — ^I shouldn't be disposed to exchange him 
for one of yowr*," replied Rawlings, with a very 

h2 
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grim smile, as he passed to Us chair, and motioned 
Lord Clickerly to a seat beside him. 

The success of a dinner-party mainly depends 
upon selecting people that can go well together in 
harness; something, also, on the start, and a great 
deal on the adroitness with which the reins are 
managed. Your accomplished host knows when to 
give his team their heads, when to check them, when 
to draw up, when to dash off at full speed, and when 
to turn off into new routes and by-roads. Mrs. Raw- 
lings was by no means a proficient in this art; yet, 
when there were no very great people at table to 
daunt and flutter her^ she made her dinners pass off 
triumphantly (without knowing it) by the uncon- 
scious way she had of chattering and putting every- 
body at his ease. Her friendly parties were the 
most unceremonious, lively little gatherings possible. 
The dinner was first-rate, the style expensive; and, 
there being no restraint on the gaiety of the guests, 
who felt as if they could say anything to Mrs. Raw- 
lings, they surrendered themselves to the comfort of 
relaxing under her hospitable auspices from the for- 
malities they were obliged to observe elsewhere. 
The combination was undoubtedly rare and perfect; 
for in what other house was there to be found an en* 
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tertainment and appointments so costly united to 
such freedom of enjoyment? To be sure, some of 
the lords and ladies who partook of these banquets 
used to laugh in their sleeves at them, ridicule Mrs. 
Rawlings before her face, which she always received 
as a marked compliment, and when they were gone, 
criticise her under-breeding with the most relishing 
hilarity. But it is open to a doubt whether these plea- 
sant sallies showed their own breeding to as much 
advantage as they imagined. 

The small party in which we are interested at 
present could not be cited as an example of a well- 
assorted company. But harmony of colour is some- 
times attained by strong contrasts, and here were 
contrasts enough of the most decided cast. There 
were no two persons, except the ladies, who could 
be said to blend with each other; and out of these 
opposite materials came such collisions of taste and 
opinion, as made the dinner pass off with remarkable 
clatter and vivacity, which may be set down as con- 
stituting a better thing than the funereal solemnity 
which at some grand tables turns the cloth into a 
pall. 

Mr. Trumbull entertained the board at intervals 
with numerous remarks upon English habits, 
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especially on those points on wUch they differed 
from the habits of America. This was his pUce de 
riiUtance, his cheval de bataiUe. Lord Clickerly, 
who had a singularly thin voice, like the upper notes 
of a bird, chirped in every now and then with brief 
notes and comments on Mr. Trumbull; and Mr. 
Trainer, in the pauses of the high debate, came out, 
with something strong au caurant to the literature 
or politics of the day. As for Mr. Farquhar^ who 
was habitually an observer, he was too agreeably em- 
ployed to trouble himself much with the general dis- 
cussion. 

^' I guess," observed Mr. Trumbull, in reply to an 
observation hazarded by Mr. Rawlings, '* that there 
is nothing in which the two nations more particularly 
differ than in the value of time. I expect you don't 
know the value of time in this country, no more than 
high-pressure steam-power. That's my deliberate 
conviction." 

" Don't we though I" chirped Lord Clickerly, 

"No, you don't/* returned Trumbull; "you're 
far away out of sight behind us in that. I could tell 
a man that was London raised from one that waa 
State bred, by that infallible test." 

" Really ?" said his lordship ; " by what test, pray ?'' 
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'^By the simple test/' replied the other, ^^of 
putting 'em dovm to dinner together; and, if the 
State man wouldn't beat him to a stand-etiU, Fm an 
alligator, and you may eat me alive, that's alL I 
have made my speculations on most of your Euro- 
pean customs, and I have come to this conclusion, 
that there is no human being, under Almighty 
compass, can go-ahead with his dinner like an 
American. I do expect we're a long chalk ahead of 
you in that line. And if that ain't an everlasting 
proof of the value of time, I wonder what is !" 

The validity of the proof was admitted at once. 
Nobody appeared inclined to dispute the question, 
and even Lord Glickerly, who had fought hard for 
the English up to this point, allowed, with a lambent 
smile, that the Americans beat them in voracity. 

" Do you hear what Mr. Trainer says of the 
baroness, Rawlings?' said Mrs. Bawlings, who had 
been engaged in a low conversation, nine fathoms 
deep, with that gentleman. '*Do tell Rawlings. 
Ton know we're all Mends here, — ^now, there, go 
on, that's a good creature; I'm dying to hear all 
about it." 

^' I'm afraid," replied Mr. Trainer, glancing down 
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the table under his eyebrows, *^ it will look malicious 
-—and I am the last man——'* 

'^ Yes, yes, we know all that," cried Mrs. Raw* 
lings. 

"What is it?" inquired Mr. Rawlings; "if you 
make a mystery of it, we shall suspect it to be some- 
thing worse than it is.** 

" No mystery at all," returned Trainer; " the fact 
is, the baroness, without communicating with any- 
body, not even with me — ^and I thought I was in 
most of her secrets — has disappeared, no man knows 
whither — although," looking down the table again 
with an under glance, full of suppressed information, 
" I could make a tolerably shrewd guess." 

"Disappeared!" lisped Lord Clickerly; "why, 
we knew that already. Can't you tell us any more? 
^The honour of a glass of wine. Lady Charles? — 
We want the full particulars." 

" Come, come, Trainer," exclaimed Mr. Raw- 
lings, " let us have it at once." 

" I say, Rawlings," inquired Lord Clickerly in a 
whisper, "who is Trainer?" 

" An author," returned Rawlings. 

"No!" rejoined his lordship, fixing a small 
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gold eyeglass on Lis right eye, and scrutinizmg 
Trainer; *' who the dooee would guess that, to look 
at him?' 

" Well, if you will have it," said Trainer, looking 
tound the table to insure attention before he began«-« 
^' but remember, it's under protest." 

" Oh, of course; go on" 

^^ I have a great horror of scandalous reports," 
said Mr. Trainer. *^ When I say anything to the 
prejudice of a friend, I am scrupulous in ascertaining 
the truth of it beforehand. In this particular case 
I happened to come to a knowledge of the truth by 
rather a curious accident. Everybody knows I was 
on the most confidential terms with the baroness, — 
in fiict, she consulted me in everything; but latterly 
she grew reserved and mpterious. So long as people 
could be useful to her, she kept them about her; but 
I didn't mind that in the least. I knew her pecu- 
liarities ; and was too much her friend not to try to 
serve her in spite of them. The last time I called 
she was out." (Here Mr. Trainer threw in a signifi-* 
cant cough, which made them all laugh.) ** I knew 
what that meant When I called yesterday, she was 
gone; and I found a little sallow man in possession 
of the house, in high altercation with a red-nosed 
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fellow, that looked big enough to eat him up at a 
fiingle mouthful." 

Clara and Margaret glanced at each other^ with 
an expression in their faces as much as to say , ^' How 
▼exy shocking I" but everybody else smiled and 
laughed ; and even Mis. Bawlings herself, in spite 
of her good-nature, felt the ludicrous prevail over 
the pathetic, in the misfortunes of h&c friend, the 
baroness. Mr- Trainer went on. 

<' The little sallow man was the landlord, and the 
red-nosed fellow was a deluded individual, who 
imagined that he had some claim on the establish- 
ment, which the landlord was by no means disposed 
to admit. Of course, as the baroness had not con- 
sulted me on the matter, I declined to interfere; but 
the little sallow man would indst, in spite of my 
remonstrances, upon putting me in possession of the 
particulars.^^ 

*^ And what were the particulars?" demanded 
Trumbull, who looked as if he were taking notes: 
with his eyes. 

" Very creditable, I must say, to my friend the 
baroness. The fact was — it's a common case, and 
nothing at all remarkable,— -she was beginning to 
find London a little too much for her; and so she 
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made up her mind to go abroad, and economise. 
Now that's the worst that can be said of her; for 
nobody has a right to hunt up her private affairs. 
Hundreds of people go abroad to economise, you 
know; only she did it rather abruptly. But I have 
no doubt she had good reasons for that." 

" No doubt!" echoed Lord Clickerly. 

'* Really," said Mrs. Rawlings, growing all at 
once quite pathetic, '4t's a very sad business; I am 
quite sorry for the poor baroness. I wonder what's 
become of her son." 

** She posted him ofl^" exclaimed Mr. Trainer, 
'^ to his uncle, Lord Huxley, who has never seen 
him, and has always declared he never will ; and he'll 
keep his word." 

^* To think," said Mrs. Rawlings, *' of her going to 
the Continent by herself! I am sure, when I was 
abroad, I don't know what I should have done if it 
hadn't been for Rawlings. /never could have tra^ 
veiled alone." 

" Ah, my dear," said Rawlings, " that was a 
great many years ago, — wonderful alterations since 
that time.^' 

" To be sure," said Mrs. Rawlings, " the baroness 
is very different from me — she's so clever. I'm sure,. 
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if it were to save my life, I couldn''t write a novel 
What was the name of it, my dear ?" she inquired, 
turning to Clara. 

" ' Agatha ; or. The Bride of the Barricades/ " 
returned Clara. 

" Ah ! to be sure; I remember now." 

During these observations, a strange satirical smile 
was quietly settling on the face of Mr. Trainer; who, 
with his eyes fixed upon his plate, was amusing 
himself idly turning over a bunch of grapes with his 
fork. There was something so remarkable in his 
look that it attracted Mrs. Rawlings' notice. 

" Ah ! Mr. Trainer, you're a critic, and we know 
what your opinion of * Agatha ' is. It's very clever, 
now, is it not?" 

"Do you think so?" returned Trainer, opening 
his eyes, and looking full at Mrs. Rawlings; then 
dropping them on his plate again, and smiling more 
remarkably than before. 

** I have heard you say so yourself,*' said Mrs. 
Rawlings; " you know you did — ^I won't let you 
escape from it." 

" Perhaps — I don't remember — ^I may have said 
something of the book; but I don't think you heard 
me say anything about the author." 
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" Ah ! that won't do. The baroness must be clever 
to write a book that Mr. Trainer condescends to ap« 
prove.*' 

**The baroness 1" exclaimed Mr. Trainer — and 
here his mysterious smile became quite formidable. 
" You are very good-natured, Mrs. Rawlings, very- 
But do you really believe the baroness wrote that 
novel?' 

** Do — I — really believe? — what a question! 
Haven't I heard her speak of it a hundred times? 
Isn't her name on the title-page?" 

** Quite true — incontestably true," returned Mr. 
Trainer; ''but the name on the title-page is not 
always an infallible proof of the authorship;" and he 
laid a humorous stress on the word infallible that 
set them all off tittering. Never did the dissec- 
tion of an absent friend yield such involuntary 
pleasantry. 

'* But you don't mean to say," began Mrs. Raw- 
lings — 

'' That the novel," continued Clara and Margaret 
in a breath — 

" Wasn't written," cried Mr. Trumbull — 

'* By the baroness?" finished Mrs. Rawlings, in a 
slight half scream. 
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^' How deliciously cool this claret is !" said Mr. 
Trainer, sipping his wine with invuhierable non* 
chalance; ** let me recommend you to try it." 

*' It's very shabby of you, Mr. Trainer," returned 
Mrs. Rawhngs^ drawing away her glass; it is really 
provoking of you to throw out such dark hints 
about the poor baroness, and to say that she didn't 
write her own book." 

" Did I say so?" said Trainer. 

" No, not exactly; but " 

" And if I did — ^there^s nothing very extraordi- 
nary in it. Did anybody ever think the baroness 
could write a novel? I knew her pretty well, and 
/never could discover her literary capacity." 

" Oh ! then," observed Mr. Farquhar, " it is only 
surmise after all." 

" Excuse me I" returned Mr. Trainer, " I donH 
rob people of their laurels on surmise. The baroness 
never wrote a book in her life. A fiiend wrote 
that novel — a friend — and she implored him to let 
her put her name to it to give her a little edat In 
a moment of weakness and mistaken kindness that 
friend yielded." Mr. Trainer raised his glass to his 
lips^ and drinking it slowly off, to conceal a grand 
emotion, fixed his eyes upon the ceiling. 
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^* Hem !" murmured Mr. Rawlings; '^ we needn't 
ask who that friend was." 

" I reckon we see him pretty clear/' observed Mr. 
Trumbull. 

'' You will admit it is a point of some delicacy," 
said Trainer; ^^ but being an act of strict friendship^ 
and done to obHge a lady, I see no reason why I 
should disavow it It was very silly, but none of us 
are wise you know, Mrs. Rawlings, where ladies are 
concerned. Capital, though, wasn't it? to see how 
the poor baroness used to pass it off as her own, and 
swallow the flattery wholesale ! One thing is quite 
certain, that had it been published as mine, nobody 
would have read a line of it — but a baroness! It is 
astonishing how the circulating libraries gulp down 
a titled author." 

" Well," said Mr. Rawlings, "you have con- 
trived to work a moral out of it after all, which is 
more than I expected. If titles give books popu- 
larity, your lordship ought to ttim author." 

** I !" cried Lord Clickerly, throwing up his head 
and adjusting his collar, by way of indicating that 
he was bom for higher things. " I ! Ton my 
honour I should never have patience to write a 
book." 
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Then/' cried Mrs. Rawlings, with the most 
innocent laugh in the world, '^ you ought to prevail 
on Mr. Trainer to write one for you !** 

Mr. Trainer tried to smile at this joke, but there 
was too much wormwood in it to make it pleasant; 
and Mr. Rawlings, thinking that the conversation 
had been carried far enough, conveyed a hint to Mrs. 
Rawlings, by a telegraphic signal which was well 
understood between them, that it was time for the 
ladies to withdraw. A little hubbub of chairs and 
rustling of silks, and the gentlemen were left to 
themselves over their wine. 

The discussions that followed were noisy and 
desultory. A new light had been let in upon 
fashionable life and fashionable literature, and nooks 
and crannies which none of the present company 
had penetrated before were explored by its help. 
Mr. Trainer became elevated into a sort of oracle, 
but was tackled so pertinaciously firom oppodte 
points, with curious questions and contradictions by 
liord Clickerly and Mr. Trumbull, that he was 
obliged to drink a great deal of claret to sustain his 
dignity. Mr. Rawlings and Mr. Farquhar alone 
comprehended the true state of the case, and agreed 
perfectly, more by gestures than words, that it was 
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not altogether very friendly in Mr. Trainer to betray 
the baroness's secret, and that he would never have 
done so if she had not in some way o£fended him. 
Probably they were right, if the malicious report 
that afterwards got abroad was true — that his specu- 
lation in the "The Bride of the Barricades," had 
not been as successful as he had been led to hope. 

The drawing-room was unusually merry. One 
might have thought that the misfortunes of the 
baroness had infected the whole party with the 
most ridiculous spirits. This rebound from the cala- 
mities of others, which may be observed amongst 
even the most good-natured people, shows us how 
quickly individuals drop out, are dismissed, and for- 
gotten in the whirl of life. But we mustn't stop to 
pick up moralities. The evening was vanishing im- 
perceptibly (being now full half-past nine), when a 
servant announced that the carriage had come for 
Margaret. Everybody was taken by surprise, for 
she had not ordered her carriage till eleven; but 
it appeared that it had been sent by the direction of 
Lord Charles, a discovery which called up a sudden 
shadow over the face of Mr. RawHngs. Presently 
Crikey Snaggs glided into the room, and dropping 
close to his master's chair, whispered — 
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'* He's in it — I saw him sitting behind the blind." 

« Who?" 

<< Lord Charles hissel£" 

''Ho! Lord Charles is below, is he?" adding 
aloud, '' Give Mrs. Rawlings' compliments to Lord 
Charles Eton — regrets he should stay at the door — 
begs he will come up and wait lall her ladyship is 
ready." 

Crikey Snaggs, who did not hold Lord Charles 
in his especial love, was delighted to be charged 
with this message, which he did not use much cere- 
mony in delivering. 

There was a general hush and subsidence in the 
room. They were all aware of the terms on which 
Mr. Rawlings and his lordship stood towards each 
other, and awaited the issue in profound suspense. 
Margaret made a movement to leave the apartment, 
and anticipate any unpleasant consequences; but 
Mr. Rawlings would not suffer it, and had already 
set the general conversation again in motion, as if 
there was no such person as Lord Charles in ques- 
tion, when the door opened, and his lordship ap- 
peared upon the threshold. He looked pale and 
haughty, and the whiteness of his lips not only be- 
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trayed his passion, but the evil way in which passion 
affected him. 

Glancing for a moment round the room, he nssd^ 
a ceremonious bow to Mis. Rawlings, recognised 
Clara with a slight wave of his hand, and advanced 
at once to Margaret, without taking notice of her 
&ther. 

'^ I am sorry. Lady Charles," he said, ** to take 
you away from your friends; but if I had been 
aware you had an engagement, I should not have 
made arrangements for the Opera this evening." 

" The Opera? " returned Margaret; " I was igno- 
rant of your arrangements, but I am quite ready to 
accompany you." 

She was, indeed^ eager to go; anything to get 
Lord Charles away. But Mr. Rawlings placed his 
hand on her arm to hold her back, and turned to 
her husband. 

'' Do you consider it creditable, Lord Charles 
Eton, to make a display of the contempt in which 
you hold your wife's relatives, by sitting in your 
carriage at the door, and sending up a message by 
a servant for my daughter, instead of waiting upon 
her yourself?" 

I2 
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^^I disclaim such an intention, sir/' returned Lord 
Charles. 

'^ I cannot fathom your intentions — I know you 
only by your acts. For myself, I despise this P^^^J 
slight; but I am resolved that my family shall be 
treated with courtesy; and if my daughter feels 
what is due to herself, and to us, ^e will remain 
where she is. Tour lordship is at liberty to go, or 
to wait her pleasure.'* 

*^ Am I to understand, Mr. Rawlings," said Lord 
Charles, ^' that you step between me and my wife 
to estrange her from her duty?" 

'' Duty !" exclaimed Bawlings, looking steadily 
into Lord Charles's face, who affected to turn off his 
gaze with a supercilious frown; *'yes! you have dis- 
charged your duty well and honestly, and like a 
husband to her, in trying to estrange her from her 
family. Have you consulted her happiness, her 
position, her wishes in anything? Have you not 
taken pains, — infinite pains, — to make her feel 
every hour of her life, that she was not bom in your 
sphere? Duty!" 

"Tour relation to Lady Charles," replied his 
lordship, summoning up an expression of perfect 
composure, '^and the roof under the shelter of 
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which yoa have the good taste to insult me, restrain 
me from answering this language as it deserves. I 
feel that I ought to apologise to your friends for an 
exposure of domestic matters which I have certainly 
not sought to provoke." 

*' Paltry evasion T' exclaimed Mr. RawUngs; '^ it 
is you^ not I, who have published to the world the 
dissensions that exist between us: who made the 
breach and widened it, and spread abroad through 
every society that you have felt it necessary for your 
own credit to disavow your wife's &mily? There is 
not one individual known to either of us who is not 
familiar with every tittle of our family affiiirs. I 
have hitherto been silent, my lord; but I will spare 
you no longer." 

'^ Sir," said Lord Charles^ *' I am indifferent to 
your slanders. My character is the best answer to 
them. Disavow your family? The supposition is 
absurd." 

** Do you deny that you have industriously cir- 
culated amongst your friends, not by hints, and 
whispers, and inuendoes, but in the plainest and 
most offensive language, that you considered it due 
to your own character — a thing of starch and paint, 
which a shower of rain would wash into the kennel 
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•~to hold no further intercourse with me? Do you 
deny this?" 

^' I really am at a loss to comprehend you." 

" Then I will enlighten you." 

During this rapid dialogue the company distri'* 
bated about the room exhibited their discomfort 
and uneasiness in yarious ways. Mrs. Rawlings, at 
a distance behind Mr. RawlingG^ was making im- 
ploring signals to Lord Charles, whenever ehe 
thought she caught his eye, in which she was gene- 
rally deceived; Margaret had partially turned away, 
and only ventured to look timidly over her should 
der, now and then; while Clara and Mr. Farquhar 
sat apart, revolving the matrimonial disclosures in 
their own minds, and thinking, doubtless^ what a 
very di&rent sort of Hfe they should lead when they 
were married. Lord Clickerly considered it good 
fizn, and Mr. Trainer stood scrutinizing the group 
with morose eyes and beetling brows. Mr. Trum- 
bull alone took a direct and active interest in what 
was going forward, and drawing over his chair 
leaned out, with his elbows on his knees, to watdi 
the progress of the scene, with a view to make a 
chapter of it in his book on the social manners and 
customs of the English. 
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'^Thexi I will enlighten you,'' exclaimed Mr. 
Rawlings, drawing a letter from his pocket; '^ here 
is a letter jou wrote to the Earl of Dragonfelt — ah ! 
I see you remember it — in which you volunteer an 
opinion upon transactions between his lordship and 
myself, of many years' standing, and of the merits of 
which you were as ignorant as the sheet of paper on 
which you wrote, begging of his lordship to believe 
that you entirely disapproved of my conduct, and 
that, indeed, you — ^you ! — ^had already broken off 
all personal intercourse with me." 

« By what means did you become possessed of 
that letter?' demanded Lord Charles. 

'' By what rights sir, did you presume to thrust 
yourself into my affairs?" 

''By the right; sir, which every gentleman is jus- 
fied in asserting — ^the right of vindicating my own 
honour." 

•*Your honour! — cobwebs! — what had your 
honour to do with my business?^' 

"Simply this, that I am connected with you, 
although I do hold no intercourse with you, and that 
I will not suffer the shadow of a suspicion to fall 
upon my nftme from any act of yours. You take 
advantage of the power which the law places in your 
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hands to hunt down a noble family, and, without 
^ving them time to enter into any arrangements for 
the preservation of their property, you turn them 
out of their estates, and embitter the declining age 
of a nobleman of irreproachable character. The law 
was designed for the protection of honest men, not 
to abet the practices of usurers and money-jobbers." 

" Pray economise your clap-traps for the reporters' 
gallery/* retorted Mr. Rawlings; "they are lost 
here. Again I ask you, why you presumed to in- 
terfere between me and the Earl of Dragonfelt I" 

" I will not answer you further. I am not called 
upon to explain any part of my conduct to you. It 
is enough that I feel justified to myself in having ex- 
pressed my abhorrence of a proceeding which must 
fill every honourable mind with indignation." 

" Who told you this fine story about taking ad- 
vantage of the law? Where did you pick it up? 
Did you stop to ask whether the Eail of Dragon£eIt 
had done anything on his side to provoke this ex- 
treme measure? I grant you it is an extreme 
measure; but the law which was designed for the 
protection of honest men, as you say, calls for ex- 
treme measures in extreme cases, and sanctifies them 
by the name of justice. It will hang extreme 
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villains soinetimes, and I do not find that people 
write to their families to express their abhorrence. 
Did you ask anybody how long this mortgage had 
hmig over the Dragonfelt estates? What indulgences 
I had already given? What scorn and insult I had 
endured from the man whose credit and station I had 
saved at a critical moment? Did you inquire 
whether that respectable old nobleman had returned 
my forbearance with treachery, and condescended, 
through his agents and hirelings, to bribe ray ser- 
vants, in the hope of getting at my private papers? 
Did your honourable mind make any of these in* 
quiries before it took upon itself to abhor my pro- 
ceedings?" 

*^ Most unquestionably I never dreamt of making 
any such inquiries." 

" Yet, wholly ignorant of the circumstances, you 
assumed to yourself the right of pronouncing an 
opinion upon my actions; and this you call asserting 
the right of a gentleman I Why, the earl himself, 
who is as cunning as a serpent, and as sharp-eyed as 
a ferret, must read your fawning parasite character 
through and through, and despise you as heartily as 
I do. Tou thought it a grand thing to stand well 
with your order, to show a generous sympathy for a 
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ruined lord. Had lie been a man who had built up 
his own fortune, like me, you would have let him 
rot in the mire before you would have opened your 
lips to utter one word, unless it were a word of op- 
probrium. Lord Charles Eton, we must understand 
each other better henceforth— let the distance be- 
tween us be clear, wide, and impassable — ^be cazefol 
how you advance one step upon it." 

^^ I will not interchange scurrility with you, sir; 
you are free to use those weapons of vulgar abuse at 
which I confess my inferiority. The distance be- 
tween us is impassable; and I am only too happy to 
feel myself relieved for the rest of my life by the 
gross outrage you have committed upon me, from 
exercising any further delicacy towards you. But, 
before I leave you, I again demand by what means 
that letter came into your possession I" 

'' For what reason do you make that demand? Do 
you suppose I came by it surreptitiously?" 

" I do. I know more of your history than you 
suspect ; and can readily believe that a man who 
could turn a deathbed confidence to his own ends — 
the deathbed of his benefactor — ^is eminently capable 
of surreptitious practices. Come, Lady Charles, my 
arm is at your service." 
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As lie spoke, his face whitening with gall — ^he 
offered his arm to Margaret; but his last words had 
tfdcen 80 strange an effect on Richard Bawlings, who 
seemed overwhelmed by astonishment rather than 
shame or anger, that she stood gazing in fear and 
irresolution upon her father, hardly aware of the 
action of Lord Charles. His lordship again prof- 
fered his arm to her in silence, but she did not ob- 
serve him — ^her eyes were riyetted upon her &ther's 
face, in which, for the interval of a second that 
elapsed during this movement, there was an incom- 
prehensible expression of mixed surprise and hesita- 
tion, as if he were trying to gather up memories of 
things forgotten^ and to trace their connexion with 
the dark allusion of Lord Charles. But his lordship 
was not disposed to wait the result, and, withdraw- 
ing his extended arm, muttered in a low voice to 
Lady Charles, '' Perhaps you will follow me," and 
left the room. 

This sudden action recalled her to a full conscious- 
ness of her situation. Mrs. Bawlings and Clara came 
to her, apparently to prevail upon her to stay a little 
longer, till she had recovered from the agitation into 
which this painful scene had thrown her. She 
looked like a person awakening from a dream — a 
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heavy stupor seemed to have locked up her senses-— 
and when it passed away, she made a violent effort 
to collect herself for the struggle it was neoessary^to 
make. 

"No— no," she whispered, **no— no — ^I must 
not stay — my duty lies there — God bless you! 
mother! — sister! — He shall have nothing to re- 
proach me with — ^I will speak to him alone — and 
if it comes to parting, it must be clear and open, and 
before the world— not thus — ^not thus I" 

As she went towards the door, two or three of the 
gentlemen hastened forward to attend her, but she 
waved them back, and went out alone. 

When she was gone, everybody was standing 
about the room with an air of embarrassment. 

" I am sorry our little party should have been so 
unluckily broken in upon," said Mr. Rawlings; 
" pray be seated, gentlemen." 

** As far as I can judge," observed Mr. Trumbull, 
" there's no occasion to repent it. It was a noble 
manifestation on your part, Mr. Rawlings; and in 
the name of every free-born man I must tender you 
my gratitude for your magnificent vindication of the 
rights of the many against the usurpation of the few. 
That's the way I look at it. Reduced to its ele* 
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mentSy in a popular sense, it was a complete triumph 
of democracy over aristocracy, and no mistake; and 
I reckon if we had you in Congress, we'd make 
everlasting smash of the fine people in our country 
that ape the exclusive views of your society. The 
fact is, Mr. Rawlings, these marriages never come to 
good. The graft won't take; and you'll never have 
a wholesome state of things in this country till you 
clear the snags out of the water, and let the current 
of industry free — the live human tide, that must go 
boiling down, whether you like it or not; it's a fact 
that, if you attempt to dam it up by unnatural impedi- 
ments, it will burst the banks at last. You may set 
that down as an eternal truth, Mr. Bawlings." 

This speech was delivered chiefly into the ear of 
Mr. Bawlings, who was standing close to him; but 
there was no time for a reply. The guests were 
already taking their leave, and half way out of the 
room. 

As they were retiring, Mr. Bawlings drew Mr. 
Farquhar back. '* Let them go," he said; " I wish 
to have a few words alone with you to-night." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LOYBB AND THE HUSBAND. 

To wliat conclusion the conference between Henry 
Winston and Mr. Costigan finally led, it would have 
been difficult for either of them to detennine with 
any exactitude. It left so complicated a network 
of crude strategies in their brains the next morning, 
that no one particular point could be sud to be more 
dear or satis&ctory than another. Strange, indeed, 
would it have been had it turned out otherwise; for 
it surpassed even the ingenuity of Mr. Costigan to 
discover any justifiable pretext Mr. Henry Winston 
could set up to himself for making an onslaught on 
Lord Charles Eton. The more they sifted the matter, 
the more obvious it became that he had no right 
whatever to interfere with his lordship; and that, 
indeed, he could not very well do so without giving 
his lordship a direct advantage^ with all the respect- 
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able sympathies to back him, and exposing himself 
to ihe risk of failure and derision. Henry Winston 
allowed himself reluctantly to be convinced of this 
at last. He felt that his first impetuous notion of 
calling his lordship to account for his conduct to his 
wife, or making it in any way an excuse for picking 
a quarrel with him, had a remarkably awkward re- 
semblance to breaking into his lordship's house. But, 
although he relinquished that boyish view of the 
case, and saw the necessity of dealing with Lord 
Charles on independent grounds, — a necessity forced 
upon him by a careful consideration of the respect 
that was due to Margaret, — he by no means relin- 
quished his fixed determination to throw himself in 
his lordship's way, and leave the rest to chance. 

For several days he made a diligent promenade in 
the neighbourhood of the clubs, and through the 
streets where he thought it likely he should fall in 
with his lordship. But he might have exercised 
himself in this way for twenty years, and not have 
met the man he wanted. He might miss him twenty 
times a day by the breadth of a brick at the comers 
of streets, or by the shadow on a shop-threshold, or 
by taking the wrong side of the street, or by looking 
in at a window, or looking round when he ought to 
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look straight before him. Pins in bundles of hay 
are not more obstinate in their whereabouts than 
gentlemen who are looked after, without knowing it,' 
in the streets of London. Day after day passed over 
in this fruitless search; although once he thought 
he saw Lord Charles in a cabriolet, and ran after 
it up and down several streets till he overtook it^ and 
had the satisfaction of discovering that it contained 
a fat man who didn't bear the slightest resemblance 
to the gentleman he was in search of. 

How little Lady Charles, in the solitude of her 
dismal house, suspected that there was a young man 
going about town all day long looking for her 
husband, with dire intent more haggard than his 
looks ! We wonder did it chance to her in any of 
those solitary hours, when the heart is so apt to live 
over its old memories again, to expend a thought 
upon Henry Winston? Did she ask herself how 
the estrangement, and sudden eclipse of his love 
came about, and think, with a shuddering doubt, 
that she ought to have cleared it up before she 
raised a barrier between them for ever? And it 
was now too late for repentance, too early for doubts ! 
If she did, if she yearned with regret towards the 
past, and looked with dark misgivings on the present 
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and tKe future, who was to blame? Her husband, 
at I^st, who should have obliterated all such feel- 
ingS; instead of leaving them to prey upon her iti 
loneliness and desertion, had no right to complain 
of the change they wrought in her. 

One night, Henry Winston, weary of a wretched 
day of disappointments, wandered into the Opera, 
with the same object incessantly before him. The 
lustre of the scene, the buzz of voices, the stories of 
whole lives in their spring and decay^ revealed in 
the fluctuating incidents that marked the move* 
ments of the surrounding groups, not a stir of which 
escaped him. recaUed with many keen and bitter 
pangs the evening when he had last visited this 
very place with the man whom, of all the world, 
he now most wished to encounter. Several times 
he fancied he saw him — but was still disappointed. 
It was growing late; he had scrutinized every box, 
ran eagerly over every head in the stalls, with the 
same result, when his attention was attracted by the 
opening of a box, which had been hitherto vacant, 
on the grand tier. A lady and gentleman entered. 
The gentleman came quickly to the front, and 
glanced with an appearance of impatience about 
the house. Henry Winston knew him by instinct, 
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before he recognifled a feature in his &ce. It was 
Lord Charles Eton at last ! The turn of his shoulder, 
the easy grace and confidence of his action, and 
that calm, statuesque face and sculptured shirt, 
could not be mistaken. Henry Winston's heart 
bounded as if the blood in it were leaping to get 
free. In a moment or two a lady, who had 
lingered at the back of the box, advanced slowly 
to the seat looking towards the stage, and drawing 
the curtain forward, took a chair behind it. Her 
&ce was almost wholly screened from the audience, 
and her figure, muffled in a large white cloak, could 
not be sufficiently made out to help the ^peculations 
of the watcher below. Henry Winston fixed his 
glass upon the box, and did not lose an articiilaiion 
of those who sat in it. 

For some time the lady was motionless, while 
Lord Charles was scanning the circles and scattering 
about recognitions from the tips of his fingers. 
They didn't exchange a word. At length Lord 
Charles flung himself back in his chair, and, 
although Henry could not see his face, he felt that 
he was speaking. The lady moved a little forward 
—she was fluttered, and pushing aside the curtain, 
apparently to avoid the conversation, turned her 
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face towards the audience. The light of the old 
enchantment fell once more upon Henry Winston ! 
There was a great change — the pallor of a death- 
dckness was in her cheeks, and her eyes betrayed 
an expression of profound sadness; yet still there 
was the same sweetness, the same entrancing beauty, 
he remembered so welL With a wild tumult of 
emotions he sat and gazed upon her, intently ob^ 
serving the progress of the dialogue which was 
going forward. Lord Charles was speaking with 
considerable emphasis, twitching his glass back- 
wards and forwards, sometimes stooping out over 
the box, and sometimes standing up, by way of 
making a pantomime to perplex the scrutiny of 
inquisitive hrgruttes; but Henry Winston could 
see that he was speaking vehemently all the time, 
and the most vehemently when he desired to appear 
most unconcerned. Sometimes Margaret turned 
and spoke — once with marked animation; and then 
Lord Charles, after an energetic movement in the 
shadow at the back, suddenly left the box. When 
he was gone, Margaret bustled a little with her fan, 
then laid it down, and hid herself again behind the 
curtain. Henry Winston caught a glimpse of a 
white handkerchief, and fancied she was in tears. 

e:2 
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There was not much time for reflection. If he 
had followed his first impulse upon seeing Margaret 
alone, Henry Winston would have instantly gone 
to her box; but one fatal thought rose before him; 
like a spectre, and warned him to take any direction 
but that. He recoiled from it with a shudder, such 
as one undergoes who tears himself from the edge 
of a gulf whose sightless depth had fascinated him 
to frenzy. The feeling of despair with which he 
turned from that sight, where every hope of his life 
was withered, imparted increased intensity to the 
eagerness with which he now looked round for 
Lord Charles. That satisfaction, at least, mad and 
wretched as it was, still remained to him. The 
consummation of the revenge he had sleeplessly 
nourished was at hand, and he had not long to wait 
for it. Before he had even time to collect himself, 
or determine what course he should take on meeting 
Lord Charles, his lordship appeared in the lounge 
within a few yards of him, looking as cool and 
insouciant as if nothing in the world had lately 
happened to ruffle his tranquillity. 

A mist passed over Henry Winston's eyes — the 
house seemed to swim round him; the intolerable 
calmness with which Lord Charles sauntered through 
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the crowd, aggravated his offences tenfold. Had he 
shown a tinge of emotion when they met, — ^as they 
did all at once, face to face, — Henry Winston might 
have felt it as a rebuke to the violent passion that 
agitated him; but there was not the slightest change 
in his lordship's face, except a faint and somewhat 
lofty expression of surprise. 

" Ha ! Winston !" exclaimed Lord Charles, "how 
d'ye do? What has become of you all this time? 
How d'ye do, Forrester — how d'ye do?" 

" I have looked eagerly for this meeting, Lord 
Charles Eton," cried Winston; " things have hap- 
pened since we met last that have altered our posi- 
tions towards each other." 

" Things are happening every day, my dear Win- 
ston," returned Lord Charles, *'that alter every- 
body's position. Very true, as you say" — ^here his 
lordship nodded, with a most gracious smile, to a 
lady on the grand tier — " I don't think I have seen 
you since my — marriage." 

" No — it was a subject upon which you were not 
very likely to wish to see me." 

" And why not? Still as sentimental as ever? 
My dear Winston, you must be more a man of the 
world. You shall positively come and see us." 
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" My lord !" exclaimed Winston, " I'm not in a 
humour to be jested with. I have sought you, 
Lord Charles Eton^ and my purpose is with you in 
private. Let us retire from this place." 

" Retire, Winston? Quite impossible. Lady 
Charles is up-etairs — ^there, go and talk to her; and 
if you wish for a private scene with me, you shall 
have it whenever you please to honour me with a 
vifflt. Lady Charles will be delighted to see you, 
and I promise you I sha'n't be jealous in the least.' 

At this moment Lord Charles had got into a 
crush of people he knew, and in the pressure Henry 
Winston was separated from him. He was bewil- 
dered by the indifference and frankness of his lord-^ 
ship's accomplished manner; and the open invitation 
to visit Lady Charles took him by surprise,* and 
directed the current of his thoughts into a new 
channel. The temptation was too great to be re- 
sisted. Whatever reception he might meet from 
Margaret, he could, at all events, plead her hus- 
band's sanction for intruding upon her, and he 
would gain the opportunity, for which his wayward 
love had long panted, of speaking to her, and get- 
ting some explanation of the mystery in the dark- 
ness of which they had been so strangely sundered. 
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This was sweeter to him than yengeance— which, 
after all, it only postponed, perhaps to heighten and 
refine its zest. 

He was not very well acquainted with the lobbies 
of the house, but love is a keen guide through the 
most difficult labyrinths. Arrived at the door of 
the box, he hesitated for a moment, and when the 
boxkeeper came to his help and opened it, he felt 
himself trembling violently. Lady Charles was the 
first to speak. She did not recognise him till he 
came near the front. 

"Mr. Winston ! " — ^there was a slight convulsion 
in her voice, but she controlled it, and drawing 
herself quietly up, waited for an explanation. 

"You are surprised to see me," said Henry; 
^' but not more surprised than 1 am to find myself 
here." 

" I am sorry Lord Charles is not here to receive 
you." 

^^ It was Lord Charles who desired me to come. 
I should not otherwise have ventured to intrude 
upon you. I feel, Lady Charles, that I have no 
right to ask a few minutes' conversation— perhaps I 
ought not-^but there is something due to past me- 
mories — ^to present suffering — I entreat you to for^ 
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give me if I say one word which I ought not to 
utter in the altered circumstances under which we 
meet." 

" I cannot believe, Mr. Winston, that you could 
say anything I ought not to hear." 

" When we last parted, there were pledges be- 
tween us——" 

** Upon that subject I cannot — ^will not — hear 

you." 

** Well — I will only speak of it as a matter gone 
by, in which neither of us have any further interest 
than to clear up doubts that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, render my life miserable. I could not have 
sustained myself up to this hour, only in the hope 
that some day I should have from your own lips an 
explanation—" 

^^ You amaze me. Explanation? " 

*' I beg it from you as the onie solitary favour I 
shall ever have to seek in this world from her 
who " his voice faltered. 

" This is unreasonable — ^unjust; it is wrong, Mr. 
Winston — I cannot suffer it," said Margaret. 

"Do not fear," returned Henry; *' I know what 
is due to your position, and will not compromise 
it. When we parted — I ask this to ease me of a 
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load of wretchedness that presses upon me day and 
night — a few words, and it will all be over — we had 
promised each other — ^no matter ! you remember all 
that — I will hasten to the end — ^your father insisted 
upon this marriage — well, I wrote to you — ^I be- 
lieved then that your heart was mine — :— "* 

" To what end is this? " cried Margaret. 

^' I proposed the only alternative open to us — 
that you should fly with me. I sent that letter by 
your sister." 

Margaret looked confused, as if she did not quite 
understand him. 

"What letter?" 

*^ Two dap after your father desired you to re-. 
ceive Lord Charles Eton." 

" No — no— you are mistaken — you forget — ^you 
never ^nt me such a letter— no— no— " 

^' Try to recollect — you are agitated. I mentioned 
that I should wait for you in the Park. You re^ 
member?" 

"No— you are confounding things. I never 
heard of such a letter. Sent to me by Clara? " 

^' Endeavour to recal the circumstance. I waited 
at the appointed spot. It will be clear to you, if 
you can remember the morning when you drove 
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out with your fitther and Loid Charles. Tou recol- 
lect?" 

'* Let me think. Yes — I do remember that 
morning — ^but nothing about you." 

'' I entreat you to look back and think-^^did you 
not see me? Waiting with a carriage? Think— 
think — what horrible mystery is this?" 

"Never — I never saw you — never heard of such 
a letter." 

'* What fiend has done this? I saw you as plainly 
as I see you now — and I believed you came to mock 
and humiliate me. And it was not so?" 

'^ It was not so," returned Margaret, in a voice 
almost inarticulate; *^no — I heard nothing firom 
you — I was led to believe that you had left the 
country — ^I heard other things — ^but I believed in 
nothing but your silence. That was enough^ and it 
closed all between us. We must speak no more on 
this subject; and I should not have said so much, 
but that I would not have you think me capable of 
doing a wrong to you or others. Be satisfied and 
leave me." 

"Great God!" exclaimed Harry, "could your 
gister have suppressed the letter? She had it^ and 
knew its contents — and knew the misery I was 
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enduring — slight to what I have endured since, and 
to the horrors of the future. And this marriage 
followed, without bringing you happiness, while it 
consigns me to despair ! " 

*' I cannot listen to such language. Happiness ! 
We must seek for happiness in the discharge of our 
duties. You have the explanation yott desired — 
resignation and hope must be sought elsewhere — 
not here — not in conversations like these — and now 
leave me — ^leave me. Lord Charles is in the pit. 
He is looking up— had you not better rgoin him?** 

" I will," cried Henry Winston ; ** if I have 
given you pain, forgive me— Margaret ! There, it is 
the last time. If you should ever think of me after 
this night— think kindly of me. God I my heart 
will break V* and he rushed out of the box. 

As ill fortune would have it, he met Lord Charles 
in one of the passages. The wild expresdon of his 
face startled his lordship, who rarely suffered himself 
to be betrayed into astonishment at anything. 

" Why, my dear Winston," exclaimed his lord- 
ship, **what is the matter?*' 

" Come this way. Lord Charles Eton," retorted 
iho other, " and I will tell you." 

" Why can't you tell me here?" 
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** We shall be more private this way," cried 
Winston, drawing him towards the extremity of the 
passage^ where it was comparatively dark and Re- 
tired. 

" I told you," he continued, " that I sought this 
interview with you/' 

** Well, I am here. What is your object?" 

** To tell you that you have availed yourself of 
your rank, your station, your influence to under- 
mine 'your friend, and blast his prospects. To tell 
you that your conduct to me has been base and 
treacherous; and to demand from you that satis&c- 
faction which, as a gentleman, I have a right to 
seek at your hands for the wrong you have done 
me.'' 

** Come, come," returned Lord Charles, " this is 
sheer idiocy, Mr. Winston. I beg you will ex- 
plain what you mean?" 

*' Explain? It ought to be explicit enough. I 
brand you. Lord Charles Eton, with falsehood and 
treachery. You have done me a wrong that cries 
out for atonement, and must be satisfied. It is 
useless to shift and equivocate. I know your subtle 
and devilish nature well — ^but you shall not escape 
me. Give me an answer, if you would not provoke 
me to extremities." 
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'' Give way, sir, and let me pass. If you have 
any demand to make upon me^ seek a proper oppor- 
tunity.'* 

•'Coward!'* exclaimed Winston, wrought upon 
to a height of ungovernable lage, '• will nothing 
move your stagnant blood !" then drawing his hand 
violently, he struck him on the face, at the same 
moment flinging his card upon the ground. 

The incident caused a slight commotion amongst 
a few gentlemen who witnessed the latter part of 
the rencontre. One of them stepped forward, and, 
picking up the card, handed it to Lord Charles 
Eton. In the mean while, Henry Winston had 
passed out rapidly into the street. 
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CHAPTER L 

CONTAININO CONnDESTIAL DI8CLOB17BB8. 

^^ Mb. Farquhab," said Richard Rawlings, when 
they found themselves alone after the depar- 
ture of Trumbull and the rest of the guests, ^' I 
wish to consult you on a business that affects me 
nearly, and hope you will be open and &ank with 
me. 

Mr. Farquhar was a man of few words, and on 
most occasions listened rather than spoke. There 
was something in Mr. Rawlings' manner which led 
him to suppose that the communication related to 
Clara; and being desirous of hearing what Mr. Raw- 
lings had to say before he committed himself, he an- 
swered by a slight inclination of his head. 

" What I want is a sincere opinion," continued 
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Rawlings, " without any reserve or delicacy on my 
account?" 

Mr. Farquhar made a second inclination of his 
head. 

'' You heard what Lord Charles Eton said just 
before he left the room?" 

*' I did," returned Farquhar^ somewhat relieved, 
and at the same time, perhaps, a little disappointed. 

*^ In what sense did you understand it? Should 
you, as a dispassionate person, regard it as an accu- 
sation, or merely an inuendo?" 

** Certainly," replied Faiquhar, after a moment's 
pauae, '^as an accusation*" 

*^ That I had taken advantage of a deathbed 
oonfidence for my own purpoaesP" 

^^ It appeared to me so/' 
Do you believe it?" 

You can hardly expect me to answer that ques- 
tion. If you ask me whether I believe you capable 
of such an act» I have no hesitation in saying thati 
do not'' 

^ If you do not believe me capable of it, you must 
surely disciedit the charge?" 

'* That by no means follows, Mr, Bawlings. Here 
18 an alleged matter of &ct» of the truth or fiJsehood 
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of wliich it is impossible for me to know anything. 
A particular charge cannot be rebutted by merely 
opposing to it a general reputation." 

*' Then no man is safe in standing upon his cha- 
racter?" 

'' Certainly not, when a specific allegation is made 
against him." 

^^ And, although a man's life were as pure as the 
life of an angel, he must defend himself whenever 
malice or slander may choose to assail him?" 

*^ Such a man owes it to society no less than to 
himself. It will not do to say, * My life is an answer 
to all calumnies.' No man's life is known." 

*' I am glad to have your opinion on this pointy 
for it exactly coincides with my own. You think I 
ought to disprove this charge?" 

" I see no alternative." 

'^ Your counsel is soimd and clear, and relieves 
me of some serious scruples I had in reference to 
others whom I would rather not have compromised. 
I can prove this charge to be base and groundless, 
but considering the weightier affidrs in which I am 
engaged before the public, I confess I have a reluct- 
ance to go into a court of justice with my son-in- 
law." 

l2 
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'^ Such a proceeding is not to be contemplated^ 
Mr. Rawlings. The matter simply requires an ex- 
planation through a mutual friend.'* 

" Will you be that friend? I do not affect any 
hesitation in asking you. Will you undertake to 
see Lord Charles?'* 

" If you think I " 

*^ To your prudence and discretion I would gladly 

confide my vindication ; and if you have no personal 
objection " 

" Oh I none whatever. But you must furnish 
me with the means of disproving the statement." 

^'Not in the first instance. Lord Charles has 
made an assertion — ^it is for him to establish it. By 
throwing him upon his proofs we shall get at the 
source of the slander, and I may be spared the 
necessity of opening up matters which I do not feel 
myself at liberty to disclose, except as a last re- 
source." 

" You are the best judge of that; but I must 
have some particulars to go upon. Was there ever 

such a deathbed confidence as he spoke of ?" 
^* Suppose there had been, how could Lord Charles, 

or anybody else, know the nature of it?" 

'' Subsequent circumstances, perhaps, might have 

thrown a light upon it." 
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'* But there were none — not a single circumstance 
that could afford the slightest clue to the subject of 
that confidence." 

'' Then there toas such a confidence, Mr. Raw- 
lings?" 

Richard Rawlings saw at once that a shadow of 
doubt had fallen on Mr. Farquhar's mind, and that 
having gone so far, it was necessary to go farther. 
Resting his head on one hand, as if he were collect- 
ing himself, and thinking how he should shape his 
disclosure, after a little while he commenced, slowly 
and deliberately — 

" I began the world in a struggle for bread. My 
first knowledge of life was want^ hardship^ and op- 
pression. I saw others of my own age, with no better 
natural title to a happy destiny, fostered by house- 
hold afiections, and strengthened by the love of 
kindred, for the careers that lay before them. There 
was not one human face into which I could look for 
Sympathy. Poverty is comparatively a small evil 
when it is tempered by the consolations of home; 
but I had no home. I was thrown upon the world 
to live or die as I might. I fought for life alone — 
utterly alone from childhood— everybody was privi- 
leged to trample upon me; and they did trample 
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upon me, and crushed at the outset the yearnings of 
zny hearty and all its youthful and hopeful instincts. 
While I was yet a boy, a child — ^with a child's long- 
ing desires, and dreams of holidays — ^the weight of 
years had fallen upon me in a scourge of drudgery 
that turned the child's blood to gall. Thus I began — 
you see to what I have raised myself/' 

*' An instructiTe history, Mr. Rawlings," returned 
Farquhar; ** honourable to your industry and per- 
severance." 

'' Simply the result of circumstances, that left me 
no choice but sdf-reliance. My character, for good 
or evil, was formed in the friendless isolation which 
ehowed me that I had nothing to depend upon but 
my own exertions, and no hope of rendering life 
supportable but by carving out an independence. 
My whole energies were concentrated upon that ob- 
ject. No pleasures tempted me adde; no ties en- 
cumbered me; I had neither attachments to distract 
my eflforts, nor burdens to impede them. Well — 
it was at the very opening of my life the circumstance 
occxured to which Lord Charles alluded. My em- 
ployer — not my benefiictor, as he called him — ^was 
dying. I had served him as all drudges serve their 
task-masters, worked thanklessly for him, and was 
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ground down to the bare point of sabsbtence, with- 
out any recompense in the way of kindness or encou-* 
lagement, for he was mean at heart, suspicious, and 
tyrannical. But when he came near his end, the 
wretched miser was so naked of friends that he turned 
to me, whom he had treated like a dog, as the only 
person he could trust with a secret that was labour-- 
mg in his mind. It was his secret, and not mine^ 
and I have no right to divulge it except in my own 
defence. I undertook a duty he enjoined upon me, 
and I have discharged it, not merely to the letter, as 
some men might have done, but have exceeded the 
measure of his injunction ten times over. So far, 
Mr. Farquhar, you are in possession of all the facts 
necessary for you at present, and you have my autho- 
rity to state that the all^tion which charges me 
with having abused that man's confidence is a gra* 
tuitous and malignant falsehood. Are you satisfied?" 
" Perfectly." 

** When do you propose to see his lordship?" 
" The sooner the better. To-morrow." 
" There is something more I wish to say. You 
place me imder an obligation by this service, and I 
thank you for it. Is there no way, Mr. Farquhar, 
by which I can render you a return?" 
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'^ You overrate the service, Mr. Rawlings. It is 
too slight to call for a return.*' 

'^ Not slight to me. I will have no disguise with 
you. I look round amongst the large circle of people 
who from time to time pressed their services upon 
me when I didnH want them, and I could not now 
pick out one who would incur the risk of appearing 
publicly as my friend. They shrink from, me as if I 
were spotted with leprosy. You can comprehend, 
then, how much I prize the support of an honourable 
man at a moment when the world, that flattered and 
caressed me a few weeks ago, is loading me with 
obloquy." 

*' I should think very meanly of that man's friend, 
ship, Mr. Rawlings," returned Farquhar, "who 
showed it only in the sunshine. As for myself, I 
really am entitled to no thanks — I beg you will not 
consider it in that light." 

" You enhance the obligation, Mr. Farquhar, by 
making it appear so trivial. Gome~be as frank 
with me as I have been with you. I am anxious to 
testify to you the value I place upon your friend- 
ship." 

" The expression of such a desire is grateful to my 
feelings, but " 
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" But? We shall never get to the end of our 
business if we are to be stopped by buts. I suppose 
I must speak plainly. The happinessof my daughter 
is not an object to which I can be indifferent; and if 
you, too, are interested in it, why are you not more 
esplicit with me ? " 

« ExpUdt?— I " 

** Am I right in my conjecture?" 

*^ Since you haye alluded to the subject, it would 
not become me to deal otherwise than openly with 
you, Mr. Rawlings. It was my intention to have 
spoken to you, and to have asked your sanction — 
but — ^I was unwilling to trespass upon you at a time 
when I knew you were harassed by other matters. 
Your considerate kindness has relieved me from that 
apprehension. It is true, sir, that I am interested in 
the happiness of your daughter, and want only your 
approval to give me a title to make her happiness the 
business of my life." 

^^ I should not have led you to this confession, if I 
intended to withhold my approval. You are not one 
of the common herd of men who are carried away 
by hasty impressions, or who hunt women for their 
fortunes. I will not ask you whether you have ma- 
turely reflected upon this step. I give you credit in 
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advance for acting with good sense as well as good 
feeling; and it is for that reason that I desire to be 
perfectly candid with you before we go any farther. 
My position, Mr. Farquhar, is altered since you first 
came to this house. Do not be deceived upon that 
point. My resources are crippled. The rich man 
of yesterday may be a beggar to-morrow." 

*' Such a calamity would be a source of infinite 
r^ret to me — but it would make no change in my 
feelings towards your daughter. Perhaps it might 
bind me the more strongly to her." 

'^ I never could have expected this kind of ro- 
mance fix>m Mr.Earqnhar/' observed Richard Raw- 
lings, smiling. 

'' Say reason rather than romance. I fell in love 
with Miss RawlingSy not with her expectancies; and 
I am happy to say that my own fortune renders me 
independent of such considerations." 

'' And you should not be disappointed if you dis- 
covered that this young lady, with whom your rear 
son had fiJlen in love, the daughter of a reputed 
mittumaxre, should turn out to have no fortune after 
all?" 

'^ The truth is, I never made any calculations about 
it, simply because 1 had no necessity. If fortune 
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comes, as an incident, it is welcome; but as the 
main plot of the drama, I have long learned to con> 
aider it extremely liable to break down. We live 
for better things than money, Mr. Rawlings; and I 
have seen enough of the world to be satisfied that 
the wealthiest house does not always ensure the 
happiest home." 

" You have learned that piece of wisdom in good 
time. May it prosper with you !" exclaimed Raw- 
lings, with an emotion which slightly trembled in 
his voice. *' You are right. There are better 
things to live for — ^love, respect, repose. I have 
wrung this lesson from the world, which you have 
calmly gathered from observation. It has come late 
— ^but not too late to profit something by it. All is 
not lost yet. In ^Clara's happiness we shall find 
some compensation for the wreck of poor Margaret's 
life. There went ambition — and how has it ended? 
Misery, masked by rank and fortune. I know it. 
But, you will ask, why, with my knowledge of 
mankind, I sacrificed my child? I will tell you 
why. I hated the conventional pride that looks 
down with contempt upon obscure birth and its 
upward struggles ; and it became a passion with me 
to raise myself to a height that would enable me to 
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subdue it to my own ends. In that marriage I 
accomplished my desire: let ruin come, I have 
plucked out the purple sin, and shown its hoUowness 
to the world. Could you heap my floors with gold, 
Mr. Farquhar, it would be a less satisfaction to me 
now, than you will bestow upon me by making 
Clara happy. Your hand — thanks, and good night. 
We are not quite beggared yet. Gold has done its 
work, and we will look, as you say, for something 
better and worthier to live for. Love each other, 
be true and trustful, — ^keep your minds healthy and 
your hearts pure, — and you will be richer a hundred- 
fold upon a crust than if a mine were casting up 
its treasures at your feet." 

Thus ended the interview, supplying Mr. Far- 
quhar with much strange matter for reflection. Re- 
volving in his thoughts all that Mr. Rawlings had 
revealed to him, and taking into account the frank 
tone of his disclosures, the extraordinary career 
they mapped out, and the sound sense and even 
excellent feeling he displayed, considerably height- 
ened in the appreciation by his unexpected kindness 
about Clara, Mr. Farquhar upon the whole formed 
a higher opinion of Mr. RawUngs than he had ever 
entertained before. He beHeved that there lay a 
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better nature under that hard and repulsive exterior 
than the world had given him credit for ; and he 
was disposed to conclude that the accusations which 
had been brought against him in his public capacity 
were at least greatly exaggerated. He was very 
willing to believe the best. He had a direct in- 
terest in putting a most favourable construction on 
Mr. Rawlings' character, and in helping to vindi- 
cate it from aspersion. 

There was an ingredient also in the circumstances 
in' which he was placed that was peculiarly attrac- 
tive to a man of Mr. Farquhar's turn of mind. 
Richard Rawlings, whatever dark spots there might 
have been in his life, was paying a heavy penalty 
for them, — shunned by his former parasites, — ^and 
now, probably, as much a bankrupt in fortune as in 
reputation. That was not the moment to desert 
him. Mr. Farquhar fancied he could see through 
all that bravery of speech the ruin that was closing 
rapidly upon him, and over which his self-sustain- 
ing pride had, after all, thrown but a thin veil. He 
suspected that Rawlings' afiairs were in a more 
desperate condition than he would suffer himself to 
acknowledge. There was altogether a sort of fasci- 
nation in the adversity of a man who had single- 
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handed elevated himself to a pinnacle of po^er and 
influence such as few men, backed by the greatest 
opportunitieB and advantages, had ever attained. 
He recognised a certain grandeur in his rise that 
flung its broad light over his fall, and invested it 
with special interest. And in addition to the motives 
which thus led him to feel a deep anxiety in the 
troubles that were gathering round one whose pros- 
perity he had to some extent participated in, his 
attachment for Clara suggested a reason more 
powerful than all the rest for showing himself at 
this crisis as the stanch friend of the family. He 
was the only friend they had, after all the pomp 
and splendour they had wasted in the cultivation of 
troops upon troops of fine acquaintances. 

The next morning Mr. Farquhar stood on the 
threshold of his door, hesitating whether he should 
go down the street or up the street — ^his heart point- 
ing one way and his head looking the other — or 
rather his heart pointing both ways at once, for it 
was charged with much latent kindness, and was as 
well-inclined to do a service to Mr. Rawlings^ as to 
render suit and homage on that happy morning to 
Clara. The truth was, he hesitated whether he 
should go to Clara, and announce the joyous tidings 
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that he had obtained her father's consent, or in the 
first instance see Lord Charles and discharge his 
promise to Mr. Rawlings. But the former seemed 
to give a selfish preference to his own feelings, and 
he accordingly took the direction that led to Poi:t- 
man-square, thinking all the waj^ we are reluctant 
to admit, more of the delight with which Clara 
would receive his news, than of the reception he 
was likely to get from Lord Charles Eton. 



CHAPTER n. 



7UXX OF BELLICOSE MATTEK. 



A HEAVY fog brooded over the streets of London. 
Xt was a brown fog with streaks of dingy yellow in 
it. To all external appearance the flags were quite 
dry, but you felt that you were looking at them 
through a false medium, and that the atmosphere 
around you was loaded with invisible water, held in 
suspense by the mysterious chemistry of Nature, You 
expected every moment that it would begin to rain, 
but it did not rain for all that. The shops, as you 
passed along, loomed upon you like strange outlines 
and confused colours heaving in a mirage. Wher- 
ever there was a light within (for although it was 
yet scarcely noon almost every shop was lighted up) 
it was exaggerated into a great red blaze, with a rim 
round it that baffled speculation, and flUed the eyes 
with unintelligible shapes flickering in the dim and 
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greasy twilight. The lamp-posts puzzled you with a 
series of grotesque deceptions. Sometimes they 
seemed miles off, then all of a sudden you struck 
against one of them. Sometimes they palpitated in 
the murky air; sometimes they ran up into the sky^ 
as if they had the tenuity of a wire, and were under- 
going a process of stretching; and sometimes they 
shrunk down before you and vanished into the earth. 
Under any circumstances, you would never have 
taken them for lamp-posts, and it was only when you 
felt the thick dew upon the cold iron, and assured 
yourself of their identity by the help of a foregone 
conclusion, that the fact became evident to your 
reason rather than your senses. 

It was one of those mornings that very often occur 
in London, and never anywhere else: one of those 
mornings that foreigners never can comprehend from 
description, and that Englishmen are equally at a loss 
to describe. The fog was swaying backwards and 
forwards against the windows of the houses, and 
darkening the interiors so effectually that the iur 
habitants were obliged to breakfast by candlelight. 
It was worse than the absolute darkness of midnight, 
for it did not allow fair play to the rays of lamps or 
candles, catching them up and flinging them about 
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in a manner so lurid and &nta8tlc as to produce the 
most bewildering confusion in comers and shadowy 
places. Under the influence of this dreaty, tanta- 
Using fog, two gentlemen sat at a table covered with 
the wrecks of eggs and other debris of a bachelor's 
breakfast, with a pair of candles between them that 
threw out into strong relief, somewhat like a picture 
of Schalcken's, the anxious expression of their faces. 
One of them was Henry Winston, and the other 
was his fiiend and adviser, Mr. Michael Costigan. 

Mr. Costigan was evidently rather put out by the 
information Henry Winston had just communicated 
to him. Winston, breaking through all bounds of 
prudence and etiquette, and acting on the mad im- 
pulse of the moment, had e£^tually done that which 
Costigan had advised him all along carefully to 
avoid, and had thereby placed himself in the wrong. 
Nothing would have been easier^ according to 
Costigan, than to have thrown the ontis on Lord 
Charles, so that he should have been made answer- 
able for any consequences that might have ensued. 
Costigan clearly looked upon duelling as one of the 
Fine Arts, in which enthusiasm was an excellent in- 
gredient when it was governed by strictly scientific 
principles; and being perfectly cool and dispassionate 
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in all afi&irs of that kind himself, he was not dis- 
posed to make much allowance for hasty errors or 
want of tact in others. 

" You have committed an egregious blunder, my 
young fellow,'' he cried ; " an unpardonable blunder* 
Nothing can satisfy a blow but a shot. Tou must 
fight him." 

** I know it," replied Winston. 

" It's just as well, since it must be so, that you go 
into it with a good heart; and it'll be a comfort for 
you to fee! that there isn't a man in the three king- 
doms can humbug Mick Costigan in a business of 
the sort. Ill put you up to two or three secrets; but 
mind, once I take it into my own hands, you've 
nothing more to say to it. The principal's nobody 
— it's the second that has the responsibility upon his 
shoulders. Mind that." 

" I am aware of it," returned Winston; " but be- 
fore we go any farther, I should Uke to know what 
you intend to do." 

" What I intend to do ! Now, what is it to you 
what I intend to do ? Mind your own business, and 
just leave me to mine " 

" That's all very well," said Henry, reddening 
and showing symptoms of impatience at the mystery 
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of high art in which Costigan indulged; " but as I 
have some little interest in the result, I am entitled 
to know beforehand how you mean to proceed." 

'Tor what reason, will you tell me? Do you 
think I'm so ignorant of my office that it's necessary 
for me to consult you? Because if you do, the 
sooner I throw it up the better, and the best thing 
you can do is to be your own second. What would 
you think of that now, by way of variety?" 

" No — no, I don't mean that." 

*' Then what do you mean? I'd advise you to be 
quick, for it's past twelve, and unless his lordship is 
going to show the white feather, you may expect 
to hear from him immediately." 

*' What I mean is this," returned Winston, " that 
if you are to act for me, you must understand my 
feelings. I will consent to no apology, Costigan. 
Let what may happen, I will never make an apology 
to that man." 

"And who's asking you? Apology? Whoo! 
Mick Costigan make an apology? If it wasn't for 
the circumstances you're in, and that I've a regard 
for you, I'd take it as a personal insult to suspect 
me of making an apology. Did you ever hear of a 
man whistling jigs to a milestone? Upon my 
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honour, Mr. Winston, it would be just as profitable 
an occupation as trying to wheedle an apology out 
of Mick Costigan." 

" Well — ^I am satisfied — and for the rest, I put 
myself in your hands* What are we to do?" 

" Nothing. Keep yourself quiet, that's all youVe 
got to do; and when his lordship's friend calls upon 
you, don't enter into any particulars at aU, but re- 
fer him to me. Let him appoint his own time and 
place, and I'll do myself the pleasure of waiting 
upon him. And mind, there must be no delay. 
Half an hour from the time he leaves you I'll be 
with him. Was that a knock?" 

Heniy Winston ran to the window, and looked 
down through the yellow-brown fog, but could dis- 
tmguish nothing in the street below. 

** It was somebody," he exclaimed; " they have 
opened the door." 

'* Asy, asy," cried Costigan; "just throw yourself 
on the sofii, and take up a book. Hem ! Come in. 
Ri-toWol-de-roL" 

There was a gentle tap at the door, and presently 
Mrs. Stubbs entered with a card. It would be dif- 
ficult to say whether she suspected anything, or 
whether she thought the card was charged with 
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gunpowder, for at all times she had a knowing and 
inquiring look that suggested the notion of anister 
curiosity; but upon this occasion it was rather more 
marked and penetrating than usual, as she handed 
the card to Henry Winston, and alternately glanced 
rapidly from him to Mr. Costigan. Henry Winston 
pushed the card across the table to his fiiend. 

" You'll 'see him, of course?" observed Costigan, 
humming an air through his teeth with an appear- 
ance of indifierence that considerably perplexed the 
speculations of Mra Stubbs. 

" Show the gentleman up/' said Henry Winston. 

" ' Colonel Mercer Beauchamp,' " cried Costigan, 
reading the name on the card. ^' He's a military man. 
All right. FU slip into the next room. He mustn't 
see me, you know," and he glided into the bed- 
room; but before he closed the door he popped Out 
his head, and added, '^ Just give me a breyet, 
for the look of ihe thing — call me Captain Cos- 
tigan." 

At the same moment that the one door was pre- 
cipitately closed, the oth^ slowly opened, and a 
middle-sized austere man, with a strong cast of 
authority and discipline in his manner and bearing, 
advanced into the room. 
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" Have I the honour of addresamg Mr. Winston ? " 
he inquired. 

" That is my name," returned Henry. " I beg 
you lYill be seated.'^ 

'' I come to you upon rather a disagreeable busi- 
ness, Mr. Winston/' observed Colonel Beauchamp, 
^ on the part of my fiiend. Lord Charles Eton." 

" I am ready to hear you, sir." 

There was a slight pause, just long enough to 
ajBTord time for a click of the handle of the bed- 
room door to be heard, Mr. Costigan being engaged 
at the instant in endeavouring to keep it a hair's 
breadth ajar that he might the better overhear the 
conversation. 

**" We are alone?" inquired the colonel. 

" Certainly," returned Winston. 

*^ I presume it is hardly necessary, Mr. Winston, 
to require a guarantee from yon that you will not 
take advantage of any commnnication I may bive 
to make from Lord Charles Eton." 

"Advantage I" 

" That is, that you will consider the communica- 
tion as one which is understood to be privileged 
amongst gentlemen." 
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*' Oh ! I understand. Whatever communication 
you have to make, sir, will be perfectly safe." 

*' That is enough," replied Colonel Beauchamp, 
settling himself in his chair, and for the first time 
looking round the room, which, although he be* 
trayed no ill-bred surprise at its somewhat miscel- 
laneous and disorderly furniture, evidently struck 
him as an odd sort of a residence for a gentleman to 
whom Lord Charles Eton found it necessary to send 
a hostile message. 

'* I am opposed to duelling, Mr. Winston," said 
the colonel, '* on principle; and, although I belong 
to the old school which encouraged the practice, I 
was one of those who approved of the standing 
orders by which it is prohibited in the two services. 
Therefore, whenever my duty to a friend calls upon 
me to interfere in matters of this kind, my object is 
to efiect an amicable settlement — if possible." 

'^ The feeling is creditable to you, Colonel Beau- 
champ." 

^^ You must not give me credit for it as a matter 
of feeling, but as a matter of reason. A duel, sir, 
is bad logic. It proves nothing, and only increases 
the difSculty of getting at a right understanding in 
such unfortunate affairs as the present '^ 
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"May I ask to what purpose you direct these 
remarks, sir?" 

*• My purpose, I think, is pretty clear," returned 
Colonel Beauchamp, half-closing his eyes in a pe* 
culiar manner, and directing their focal rays, with 
some severity of expression, full upon Henry Win- 
ston's face. " You appear to have forgotten your- 
self in a moment of excitement last night, and to 
have committed an act of violence upon my friend 
Lord Charles Eton, who is perfectly unconscious of 
having given you the slightest provocation." 

" I will not enter into that question with you, 
sir," replied Winston. 

" Bravo ! " whispered Costigan to himself behind 
l^e door. 

'^ Assuming the circumstances, exactly as you 
have stated them," continued Winston, " what docs 
Lord Charles Eton demand?" 

"Demand?" echoed the colonel; "no — no — 
we must not put it in that shape. His lordship 
znight have had recourse to a tribunal of a different 
kind; and I must say, considering his position, and 
the absence of provocation, he would have beeii^ 
justified in doing so; but his lordship is too sen- 
sitive and high-minded to avail himself of such a 
remedy.'* 
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^^ Senntive and high-minded ! " exclaimed Henry 
Winston, in a tone of derision; ''pray go on, 
sir. 

'' I rely on your own good sense,** resumed the 
colonel, taking no notice of the exclamation, and 
speaking with a composure of manner that formed 
a striking contrast to the impatience that was mount- 
ing into Henry Winston's cheeks; ** I rely on your 
own good sense for the removal of any difficulties in 
the way of a friendly adjustment of this affidr. You 
are both very young men — ^very hot, as all yoimg 
men are ; and things are often done in heat which 
an honourable man is glad of an opportunity of re- 
calling in his cooler moments.'* 

" Sir," returned Henry Winston, " I have nothing 
to recal; and I must take the liberty of observing 
that I do not think your mode of proceeding is 
calculated to lead us to a friendly adjustment." 

'^ I am sorry yon think so>'' replied the colonel, in 
a voice of grave irony. 

*^ You assume that I committed an act of violence, 
without any previous provocation, which is not ex- 
actly the best way to promote a good understanding 
between us. But I have no inclination to discuss 
the matter with you. You must deal with it in 
your own way, and it will save time and trouble, 
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Colonel Beauchamp, if yoa will oome to ihe point at 



once." 



CQ3tigan, who was getting lather out of humour 
with the conversation, here nodded his head to him- 
self, as much as to say, ^' Good ! " 

'* You are surely not indisposed to admit/* said 
the colonel, softening his voice slightly, *' that Lord 
Charles is entitled to some concession from you for 
the indignity you put upon him? " 

" I admit nothing — ^I retract nothing. Now, sir, 
the course is dear. What is the object of your 
visit?" 

At this interrogatory, Costigan exhibited so lively 
a satisfaction, that he nearly betrayed his hiding- 
place. 

'' Am I to understand that you refuse to make 
any reparation for the insult you inflicted upon my 
fiiend?'' demanded the colonel. 

*' What reparation does he require?*' 

'* The reparation is obvious enough — submission 

to terms, or ^* 

. ''Or?" 

>' The satis&ction of a gentleman ! " 
' ^* I accept the alternative without the least hesi- 
tation. He shall have the satisfaction he seeks. 
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Nothing more, I apprehend, remains to be done but 
to refer you to my friend. If you will be good 
enough to make an appointment, he will wait upon 
you in half an hour." 

" I like your promptitude and decision. When 
a man is in a quarrel, the more speedily he carries 
it through the better; and now that we understand 
each other, you shall find no impediment or delay 
on my side. There— I have written the appoint- 
ment on my card — * Junior United Service Club— 
at half-past one o'clock precisely.' ^ 

*' You will find us, punctual, Colonel Beau- 
champ." 

" What a confounded fog it is. I hope it will 
clear up for both our sakes within the next four«and- 
twenty hours." 

** I hope so too.** 

An ambiguous smile, with the ghastly light of 
the candles making it show somewhat painfully, 
passed between them, as Henry Winston saw his 
visitor to the door, and Colonel Beauchamp, after 
a ceremonious ''Good morning!" made the best 
of his way down the dark and inconvenient stairs. 

The moment he was gone, Costigan bounded into 
the room. 
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'' Capital, my boy I Faith I I couldn't have done 
it better myself. That fellow's up to his business^ 
He wanted to jockey you, but you weren't to be 
done. After all, I like to have a fellow to deal 
with that knows what he's about, and once he and I 
come together, we'll settle the matter in a twink- 
ling. Now, my darlin' fellow, you've nothing to do 
but just to write a letter home. In such cases I 
always like to provide for the worst. You needn't 
bother yourself, I suppose, to make a will, for I dare 
say you're not troubled with much property to leave 
behind you?" 

Henry Winston's face blanched for a moment, but 
the colour quickly returned again. He now really 
felt himself face to face with the retribution for which 
his spirit had so impatiently panted; and now, for 
the first time, the thought of those dear frienda 
whose life was folded up in his, and the heavy sor- 
row that would fall upon them should any fatal 
chance happen to him, presented itself to his mind. 
Hitherto but the one object was constantly before 
him — and in contemplating that, the quiet Wren's 
Nest, into which no turbulent passions entered, where 
all was peace and kindness and simplicity of heart, 
— the old man, who still looked out, through his daily 
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pftper, irith nnniffled tranquillity upon the fereriab 
straggles of the world ; the caiefiil mother, who had 
watched oTei hit wayward yonth with an a^ctirai 
Uut was nerei weaiy of its round of infimtennial 
tenderness; the getxHe 8ieter,wliQ loved him sofoodly, 
all had been swept away in the torrent of niaddeO' 
ing feelings that raged in his bosom. And now 
they all rose up before him in their sweetness and 
porityj in their unchanging devotion and household 
trntb — clinging to every fibre of his heart, and be- 
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write the better. Doa't dwell on iL One little 
note to yuui motKer, jost to mj that it tras £>iced 
on you, and you couldn't help it, vill be quite 
enou^ Throir it off at once, and don't let it be 
on yoBT qorits. Wiibn' long mournful epistUa, 
diat may never be wanted after all, only tries a 
man's nerves, and yonll want all the nerves you have 
l>7>and-by with a bleamn' !" 

" Yon are right — a few hasty words will be best." 

" Beades, my dear fellow, I was bom under a 

lacky star. The sorrow a harm wiU come to you. 

Take my word for that. I never lost a man yet, but 

thieej and they were easily accounted for by reason 

of aocddents that'll happen in the best regulated 

fi^TiniHwi- So take heart, Hany Winston; sciibble 
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Our London fogs sometimes clear off about noon; 
or a little later iu the day; but on this occasion the 
fog was unusually perverse, and got darker and 
darker as the day advanced, as if there was not 
enough of gloom in the thoughts of Henry Winston, 
but that it must be deepened by external influences. 
The candles emitted a peculiarly sallow flame that 
struggled out by sheer force into the mist that con- 
sumed it. The space under the table and round the 
table was involved in shadowy darkness, and the 
whole aspect of the room was such as might have 
made even a merry man feel uncomfortable. After 
a few turns up and down, Henry Winston pushed 
away some of the breakfast things to make room for 
a little travelling writing-case, and having adjusted 
his materials, took up his pen to accomplish his task. 

He hesitated for a long time before he began. He 
did not know how to begin. He was afraid of 
alarming his mother all at once — he wanted to break 
the news to her gradually. But how was that to be 
done? "My dearest mother," — "my beloved 
mother," — ** my own darling mother," and other like 
affectionate phrases passed through his mind, bring- 
ing with them throngs of images and memories that 
came too confusedly to allow him to shape into 
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words the feelings that agitated him. He felt that 
he was writing from the threshold of another world. 
This letter was to be deliyered when he was dead. 
That was its object— with that view it was to be 
written. Where was he to find adequate expression 
to atone for the great affliction he was about to cast 
upon the tenderest and most loving of all human 
beings — ^he who had so recently been indebted to 
her comforting and watchful care for recovery from 
a long illness^ who had received her pious benedic** 
tion at parting, and who was now about to return all 
her patient devotion by the cruellest blow that could 
fall on a mother's heart. He felt that it would kill 
her. Sheet after sheet was blotted and cast away, 
and if some tears fell upon them, who shall say that 
it was a stain upon his manhood? 

But such tasks must be accomplished, whatever 
pangs they cost. The demands of an artificial state 
of society overrule all obligations of nature and of 
reason. We set up a false god, which we call 
Honour, and immolate our duties at its altar. AU 
other claims must be sacrificed to this — ^the most 
sacred and endearing — those alike that have been 
twined round our hearts from childhood, and those 
that have grown upon us in our maturity; the ties of 

VOL. III. N 
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ft whole life must be rent in a moment to satisfy a 
passing affiront, or appease some trivial or imaginary 
wound inflicted on our vanity or self-love. Happily 
for the progress of rational civilisation, public opinion 
has undergone a revolution on this question, and 
duelling is regarded in all influential quarters merely 
as a relic of the barbarous ages, and as affording a 
proof of nothing on earth but want of sense. Cven 
the few faded and emaciated fire-eaters who yet 
infest society, are giving up the practice because 
they can earn no credit by it. No man is now 
amenable to the imputation of cowardice who 
declines upon every slight occasion to stand up to 
be shot at, and to sufler, through his folly, the hopes 
and affections of many innocent people to be slain at 
the same moment. As to the courage exemplified in 
a duel, it is a sheer imposture. The rankest cowards 
have fought duels, and frequently foimd a con- 
venient escape in them from their real pusillanimity. 

Leaving Henry Winston to Ailfil, as best he may, 
the melancholy duty imposed upon him, we must now 
follow Mr. Michael Costigan to the Junior United 
Service Club, in the hall of which establishment he 
presented himself punctually at the half hour. 

Mr. Costigan had unluckily forgotten his card- 
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case, a circumstance which he was particularly careful 
to impress upon the porter, and having asked for a 
slip of paper, he wrote upon it, in a bold and heroic 
hand, " Captain Cpstigan/' and sent it in to Colonel 
Beauchamp. 

Now Costigan was not a captain in the United 
Service sense of the word; but he was a captain 
metaphorically speaking, and felt himself justified 
in taking up the title whenever it was likely to be 
useful to him. The fact was, he had been gazetted 
many years before in a corps of bon-vivants that 
once flourished in the Irish metropolis under the 
name of the Horse-Marines. He was a captain of 
Horse-Marines, and had worn their uniform, which 
consisted of a long naval coat with military buttons 
and sash, dragoon boots, a cocked hat, and a tin 
sword at least three yards long. No man was ad- 
mitted into this corps under the rank of captain. 
It was a highly disciplined body, and did duty in 
gallant style once a fortnight over a capital dinner. 
The fortune of war had thinned its ranks, year after 
year, from one cause or another, such as death, 
marriage, bankruptcy, and expalaiation ; and the 
Horse-Marines were finally disbanded. But the 
glory of their achievements, and the memory of 

n2 
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the honours they had conferred, lingered with the 
few wandenng members that yet survived. As 
Costigan always remarked, whenever the Horse- 
Marines were alluded to, it was a proud event in a 
man's life to have been a Horse-Marine. 

Colonel Beauchanip was alone in a small ante- 
room when Costigan was introduced to his presence. 
The colonel had seen a great many captains in his 
time, and knew that the class was as full of varieties 
as the leaves of a wood; but he had never before 
seen such a captain as Costigan, nor until that 
gentleman actually stood before him with his attire 
flying off, and his hirsute face swollen with vivacity 
of rather a savage cast, could he have made to him- 
self the image of such a captain. The contrast 
between the two individuals who were thus brought 
together to conduct an affair of honour to its 
perilous issue was certainly very striking. The 
sallow, rigorous visage of the colonel, his erect figure, 
and that unmistakeable notion which he at once 
gave you of the martinet, with a strong dash of the 
aristocrat, in his bearing, offered the most complete 
opposition to the utterly chaotic aspect of Mr. Michael 
Costigan, who looked the express image of a man 
independent of discipline of every kind, mental or 
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military, and who, in his thoughts and actions^ as 
in his costume, set all order and conformity to 
established usages, at defiance. And in the hands 
of these widely dissimilar, and, in different ways, 
equally incompetent, persons the decision of a 
question of life and death was now irrevocably 
vested. 

" Captain Costigan, I believe?" said the colonel, 
examining the person of his visitor with a searching 
and rapid scrutiny, and placing a significant emphasis 
on the word captain, as if he distrusted his right to 
the title, or suspected that he must have come by it 
in, some illegitimate way. 

" That's my name, sir. You expected a gentle- 
man at half-past one to call upon you on the part of 
Mr. Henry Winston. Clocks differ, but, upon an 
average, I b'lieve it's the half hour to the minute." 

" I am glad Mr. "Winston has selected a gentleman 

of my own cloth to act for him, captain," observed 
the colonel, in the hope of extracting from Costigan 

some intimation of his position in the service. But 

the bait failed. 

"You make me proud, sir," returned Costigan; 

"and before weVe done with this little affiiir, I 
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flatter myself you'll be of opinion that my friend 
might have committed a greater blander than 
intrusting his honour to my discretion. It's not the 
first affair of the sort I've been engaged in^ colonel, 
and I must remark that I never found the least 
difficulty in coming to a satisfactory arrangement 
when I had a military man of experience, like your- 
self, to deal with. It's brats of boys and novices, 
that donH know the smell of gunpowder from the 
whiff of a cigar, that brings duelling into disgrace. 
Don't you agree with me? " 

" Entirely." 

" Then let us go to business at once. We haven't 
much time before us to-day, and it's a cruel bad 
light, and the sooner we settle the preliminaries the 
better." 

'^ I am glad to hear you say, Captain Costigan," 
returned the colonel, opposing a remarkably quiet and 
chilling tone of voice to the impetuous address of 
the other, ^* that you never had any difficulty in 
coming to a satisfactory arrangement with military 
men. I trust you will not find me an exception to 
your general experience. As a proof of it, I am 
quite willing to waive the ulterior right which Mr. 
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Winston's reference to a friend has given me, and 
to receive any proposition you may be prepared to 
make." 

'* Proposition? Me make a proposition? I'm 
afimd, colonel, we don't miderstand each other 
eaactly. Wouldn't it be just as well for us to 
dear the ground as we go on, so as to prevent any 
mistakes between you and me, you know," replied 
Costigan, laying a significant stre^ on the last few 
words. 

** By all means," said the colonel, who saw pre- 
dsely the sort of man he had to do with, and that 
the slightest attempt to take advantage of him, or 
cajole him, might convert his own position from that 
of a second to a principal. '' By all means. You 
are aware, in the first instance, I presume, of all the 
circumstances of the case?" 

" Of course I am." 

*' And I take it for granted. Captain Costigan, 
that you are fully empowered to carry the matter 
through?" 

" Now, don't you think, you're wasting a great 
deal of time?" cried Costigan. '* The business is 
placed in our hands — that's enough. Go on — it's 
gettin' darker every minute; and, if you don't makd 
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baste, we'll lose the day. And remember. Colonel 
Beauchamp, that if any accident happens between 
the cup and the lip*— you understand me — ^it's no 
fault of mine." 

^' I hope I am not throwing any unnecessary im- 
pediment in the way, captain," replied the colonel; 
*' I am only anxious to do my duty strictly for the 
honour of the cloth which we both wear." 

" Well, do your duty, and leave the honour of the 
cloth to take care of itself. It'll be pitch dark 
before we're done." 

^^ It appears to me," observed the colonel, press- 
ing his chin meditatingly between his forefinger and 
thumb, ''that this quarrel between two young 
men is one of those afiairs in which we ought to 
try — it is not for me to say that such a thing is 
possible — but that we ought to try to bring about 
an arrangement. What's your opinion, Captain 
Costigan?" 

" Do you mean a pa-cific arrangement?" inquired 
Costigan, submitting his chin to a similar process, in 
imitation of the colonel. 

" Well — ^yes — if you can suggest—" 

" Why, if you want to retract your demands on 
Mr. Winston," returned Costigan, " I don't think 
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I'd stand in the way; only in that caae there'd be a 
trifling apology due to me for giving me the trouble 
of coming here for nothing. Is ihat what you're at ? " 

*^ Retract, sb? No; you entirely mistake me. 
But I see I must speak by the card with youy Captain 
Costigan; and having indicated to you that I am 
open to a proposal, I have nothing more to say than 
that my friend has suffered a humiliating indignity, 
and looks for the redress to which he is entitled?** 

'' That's plain English, at last," returned Costigan ; 
*' and, putting it in that clear, unmistakeable, and 
gentlemanly shape, there's no reason in the world 
why we shouldn't immediately come to a friendly 
adjustment of our differences. Lord Qiarles Eton 
demands redress, and you couldn't hit upon a man 
in England more ready to give it to him than I am. 
'Pon my honour, colonel, sooner than disappoint 
him, I'd obleege him with a shot myself. Now, 
then, we understand each other, and there's not 
another word necessary but to name time and 
place." 

'' Before you do so, I am bound to remind you, 
that if you force me to the ground, I can no longer 
listen to terms which at present I might be disposed 
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to accept. The responsibility, therefore, of that step 
must rest with you." 

*' I perceive, colonel," replied Costigan, with a 
humorous diiake of his head, *' you're an ould bird. 
No matter — ^you shall have it your own way; and 
as you're so mighty particular about responsibility, if 
it's the least gratification in life to you, I'll take it 
entirely upon myself. One word for alL We come 
here to fight, not to talk. We have no terms to 
ofi^, and what's more than that — ^now you've put it 
plainly to me — ^we won't be let off. What o'clock 
is it?" 

'^ A quarter past two." 

'* The days axe gettin' short — what sort of light 
is there at five?" 

(« I should certainly say dangerous; but I'd rather 
not give an opinion* Take your own course* To- 
day, if you please." 

'' It's a murderin' light," said Costigan^ looking 
out of the window; ^' I suppose we must wait till 
to-morrow morning." 

'' I should myself pr^er to have it over at once," 
returned the colonel; " but I agree with you that the 
weather is against us; and the day falling in so 
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early with such a fog — ^I think we should be hardly 
justified." 

^' That's just what I was thinking too. There's 
no fsdr play in such light as this. Suppose we 
say to-moiTOW morning, at eight o'clock." 

" Where?" 

"Chalk Farm— at the foot o' the hill, to the 
left." 

" You will find us prepared." 

** So far, colonel," said Costigan, taking up his 
hat, " you and I have agreed to a hair, and I've no 
doubt we'll part the best friends in the world to- 
morrow morning." 

"There is no reason why we should have any 
hostility against each other. Captain Costigan." 

" Not the least," replied Costigan ; " if these 
foolish young men had got into less experienced 
hands, it's hard to say how it might have ended." 

" Quite true." 

" They're sure of being placed in the best possible 
position for the vindication of their honour," 

" Yes — ^they're sure of that, at all events." 

" And, whatever happens, we shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we have done our duty." 

" I hope so." 
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'' Then I wish you good evening," returned Cos- 
tigan, with a glance into the street, which was now 
enveloped in darkness; ^' I wish you good evening, 
till eight o'clock to-morrow morning, and the com- 
pliments of the season to you, Colonel Beauchamp." 

'* Good evening. Captain Costigan/' replied the 
colonel, bowing his visitor to the door. 



CHAPTER m. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



When Mr. Farquhar arrived in Portman-square, 
Lord Charles Eton was closeted with his friend the 
colonel, to whom he was relating the occurrence 
which had taken place at the Opera the evening 
before, avoiding all reference to antecedent circum- 
stances, and leaving it to appear that the outrage 
was wholly unprovoked. Taking away that im- 
pression with him. Colonel Beauchamp was prepared 
to demand from Mr. Winston the extreme amende 
provided in such cases — ^which was nothing more 
nor less than a written submission to an imaginary 
horsewhip; we say imaginary, because he was ready 
to pledge himself that his lordship would not put 
the said horsewhip actually into force. The propo- 
sition of such an apology — ^had the interview with 
Henry Winston proceeded to that point — would 
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have rendered a duel quite as inevitable as Captain 
Costigan's more direct appeal to that last issue. 

In half an hour his lordship gave audience to Mr. 
Farquhar. Early as it was, he was dressed for the 
day. He never appeared in a morning-gown to 
visitors; eschewing all those habits that have a look 
of luxury and indolence, and cultivating in the 
minutest trifles the reputation of a man engrossed in 
public afiairs. Your butterfly fop, who steeps his 
poor carcase in ambrosia, is not more eaten up by 
aflectations, than your himter of a graver kind of 
popularity. 

Mr. Farquhar opened his business with his habi- 
tual calmness and discretion, contenting himself with 
observing that it was as much due to his lordship as 
to Mr. Rawlings that the matter should be satis&c- 
torily explained. 

Lord Charles Eton received this communication 

not merely without any appearance of surprise, but 
with an air of superciliousness, that might haTe 

dashed the confidence of a man of less Sxei purpose 

than Mr* Farquhar. 

'^ I really am at a loss to understand what Mr. 

Rawlings can possibly expect me to do in a matter 

that took place nearly a quarter of a century ago/' 
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said his lordship; '^ he is, of course, at liberty to 
otkr any explanation he chooses, but it is rather un- 
reasonable that he should trouble me on the subject." 
** Unreasonable, my lord?" rejoined Mr. Far- 
quhar; '^ on the contrary, it appears to me the most 
reasonable of all things, that as you have cast a 
stigma upon him, he should look to you to assist him 
in tracing it to its source." 

'^ Mr. Rawlings has become wonderfully sensitive 
to stigmas all of a sudden," returned his lordship. 
'^ If he is so eager to protect his reputation, why 
doesn't he relieve himself from the weightier charges 
iStiAt are publicly launched against him, instead of 
intruding upon my time about an obscure transac- 
tion of no importance to anybody?" 

" I am sorry you take that view of the subject, for,, 
slight as this matter may appear to your lordship, Mr. 
Rawlings looks at it in a very difierent light; and it 
must be judged by his feelings and not by yours. As 
to the other charges you speak of, I know nothing 
about them. My business is to ask &om your lord- 
ship an eicplanation of the grounds upon which you 
accused Mr. Rawlings, in the presence of several 
witnesses, of a breach of trust ? I beg you will give 
me a direct answer." 
** Ton my word, Mr. Farquhar," replied Lord 
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Charles, '* I don't know that I can give you a diiect 
answer. I have not the slightest intention of treat- 
ing you personally with discourtesy — of that, I am 
sure, you will acquit me, — but really my attention is 
occupied by more urgent business." 

'* No business, my lord, can be more urgent," re- 
turned Mr. Farquhar, '* than that of rendering back 
justice to those whom we have wronged. As your 
lordship is in a hurry, I will not detain you a mo- 
ment longer than is absolutely necessary to obtain 
the information I seek. I am satisfied your lord- 
ship never would have made such an assertion unless 
you had some foundation for It. Now, what I want 
to know is, from whom did you derive your infor- 
mation?" 

^' In answer to that question, allow me to ask you 
another. Does Mr. Rawlings deny that his em- 
ployer on his deathbed intrusted him with his con- 
fidence?" 

'^ It is the subtle mixture of truth and falsehood, 
my lord, that renders these calumnies so specious 
and injurious. There was such a confidence, but as 
it involves the secret of another, he is unwilling to 
vindicate himself by disclosing it, and showing how 
honourably he has discharged his trust, unless he is 
driven to that extremity in self-defence. He is pre- 
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pared, however, to do so, if your lordship will not 
afford him the opportunity of convicting his libeller, 
whoever he may be, by any other means." 
~ ''I beg at once, sir, to disclaim for myself any 
share in the origin of the story. I repeated it 
simply as it reached me.** 

" Yes, but if you shelter the calumniator, you as- 
sume the responsibility of the calumny." 

" It seems to me," returned his lordship, " that 
you attach more importance to the matter than it is 
worth. However, if Mr. Rawlings chooses to exag- 
gerate trifles, while he treats serious things with in- 
difference, I shall certainly not ofler any obstruction 
to his proceedings. All I know about the matter is 
very much at your service, only I must stipulate 
that I am not to be dragged into it any farther." 

" We require no more, my lord, than to know 
who your informant is, and to be put in possession 
of the exact information you received." 

*' I have not the least objection to satisfy you as 
far as I can," replied his lordship, opening a drawer, 
and taking out a number of letters; ''but as to 
exact information — the particulars, if I ever 
had any, have entirely escaped me, and I must 
refer you, in short, to the person who mentioned 
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the circumstance to me. That's the only way I 
can help you." 

" That will be quite sufficient." 

*' 111 find his name for you in a moment," con* 
tinned his lordship, turning over the letters, and 
running through them hastily. '^ Let me see — ^here 
it is — Pogey— that's it — ^Pogey — ^I know very little 
about him myself, but I dare say Mr. Bawlings can 
enlighten you. He is a Tarlton man, and came 
to me with an introduction which justified me in 
supposing him to be a respectable person. The best 
thing you can do is to call upon him — ^I have no 
doubt he will repeat the story to you verbatim*" 

" Where does he live ?" 

*' I have got his address here somewhere — what 
is it? — 6 or 16, Northumberland-court, Strand." 

Mr. Farquhar wrote down the address. 

" The next time I see your lordship, I hope it 
will be to satisfy you that Mr. Bawlings has been 
maligned by this person. That is the only &rther 
trouble I shall give you in the matter. I trust Lady 
Charles is better this morning ? She was not looking 
quite as well as usual last night" 

<< Thank you — she is sufiferiztg from a nervous 
headache. I think Miss Bawlings is with her." 
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'* Indeed I" returned Mr. Farquhar; '* then I will 
venture to send in my name." 

As Lord Charles intimated, Margaret and Clara 
were together in the boudoir. He had little siuh 
picion of the cause that led to their meeting at that 

early hour* 

The interview with Henry Winston^ and the 
extraordinary disclosure he made to her, had con- 
demned Margaret to a night of anguish. Her heart 
was wrung with a conflict of wild emotions. She 
had hitherto tried to forget Heniy Winston; and if 
she had not succeeded in forgetting him, she had, 
at least, wrestled faithfully with a feeling which it 
was madness and disloyalty to acknowledge even to 
herseUl She had believed that if they were to meet 
again she was safe; that she could encounter his 
^yes without trepidation; that the influence he 
once exercised over her could never be revived 
again; and this belief was a victoiy in itself. But 
she had not calculated on the latent force of love. 
It was all well while doubt and obscurity hung over 
the incident of their separation — ^all well, while she 
mistrusted Us truth, and found an escape for her 
wounded pride in new ties and duties* In one brief 

o2 
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moment the delusion was dispelled. She liad seen 
him again — she had seen the same earnest and 
passionate devotion in his eyes — she had heard him 
speak in the same tones of overwhelming despair 
which, in the last troubled hours of their intercourse, 
used to impart such touching melancholy to his voice 
— she had heard from his own lips that some terrible 
mystery had equally deceived them both — that he 
loved her still, if that thought might dare to utter 
itself in words — and she felt that she too, — ^but she 
struggled to refuse her conviction to it, and sought 
refuge froni its dark suggestions in the strength of a 
greater misery. 

The conduct of Lord Charles on his return with 
her from the Opera, might, under these circumstances, 
have created some alarming apprehensions in her 
mind, but that she ascribed his sullen fierceness to 
the scene which had previously taken place in Park- 
lane. The high breeding which cast such suavity 
of exterior over his bearing abroad, was dropped 
when he was alone with Margaret, and left him at 
his ease to indulge in the undress of a grim silence. 
But that night he was morose, although he spoke 
little. It was easy to see that he was moved by some 
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unusual excitement; although it never occurred to 
Margaret that Henry Winston could be in any way 
concerned in it. 

The first thing she did in the morning was to 
despatch a note to Clara, summoning her in haste to 
come to her; and she thought the interval that 
elapsed before she came an age. 

Margaret's wild and flurried looks betrayed her 
secret almost before she uttered it. 

" I have seen him, Clara !" 

" Henry Winston?" 

" At the Opera last night. He came into my 
box. I was alone. Oh ! Clara, Clara, what has 
happened? What is this terrible thing he tells me? 
It would be all well — as nothing to me — ^if my heart 
did not tell me that by some dreadful mischance I 
have wronged him, and that he is suffering for it. 
There is my remorse — it is for him, not for myself. 
All feeling for myself is dead— dead — dead!" 

Margaret had covered her face with her hands 
while she was speaking the last few broken words, 
and did not at first perceive the change that had sud* 
denly passed over the features of Clara. A ghastly 
paleness overspread her face. She saw in an instant 
that the secret — ^which out of mercy to her sister she 
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hoped might never transpire — had been discovered} 
and divulged to her in the worst form of sospieion 
and reproach. Bitter remorse was in her soul, and 
when she tried to speak her voice failed. 

"What is this, Clara?" continued Margaret; 
'' for God's sake, speak to me. I remember there 
was something weighing heavilj on your mind, and 
jou charged me not to ask you any questions. And 
I did not — I was silent, though my heart was break- 
ing. But all that has passed away , and now there is 
no longer any reason why you should make a mystery 
with me about Henry Winston." 

"MargareV' replied Clara, clasping her hands 
passionately, and looking into her face with an ez- 
presfflon of great mental agony, " I never, of my 
own will, had a concealment from you in my life. 
Tour happiness was mine from childhood. You 
know it — you believe it in your heart" 

" I do— I do." 

"You cannot believe that I would have wil- 
lingly hidden anything from you? No— no— no! 
Acquit me of that, and relieve me of a misety which 
is tenfold greater than your own." 

" What am I to say, or think^ Clara? There ioa« 
a concealment — ^why was it? Henry Winston gave 
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you a letter. Ton never told xne of it* Tou knew 
the contents of that letter^ and never revealed them 
to me. Tou must have had some reason, or you 
never would have doomed me to the wretchedness 
you knew I was suffering — the worse than wretched- 
ness^ the on of a marriage without love, or hope, 
which has blighted his life and mine/' 

'^ Spare me, for mercy's sake^ these cniel words. 
It is true — it is true^ Margaret," she added, in a low 
voice; '' I did conceal that letter from you. He has 
told you of it, and I am absolved so far. God help 
me ! How gladly I should have told you everything, 
and warned you — ^if I had dared. But I was boimd, 
Margaret, — I shudder when I think of it — ^bound 
by an oath." 

"An oath!" 

" Do you recollect the morning you drove out 
with my father and Lord Charles?" 

" Oh, yes, dear Clara ; go on." 

" Do you remember how I tried to persuade you 
not to go?" 

**And you knew then that he was wailing for me?" 

" I did." 

"It is dark and incredible. Did you know that 
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we were to drive past the spot where he was expect- 
ing me?" 

'^ I suspected it ; and that was the reason why I 
wanted you not to go." 

'* There is still a mystery in this, Clara, and I 
have a right to have it cleared up. Think well, 
before you answer me; think whether there is any 
obligation upon you strong enough to justify you in 
heaping more misery on me than I can bear. Do 
not make me desperate, Clara. We have wronged 
him to whom my early afi^tions were pledged, and 
for whose sake I would then have cheerfully encoun- 
tered poverty and toil, a thousand times over, rather 
than have deceived or wounded him for one mo- 
ment. His heart is broken. It is a heavy thought 
to me, guiltless as I am of having brought it on him. 
I say this to you because you are my sister, and be- 
cause I have always confided my inmost feelings to 
you. I would not confess it to any other human 
being — not to him^ for the wealth of the world! 
Think before you answer me. I know you will 
take this load from me, that is crushing and killing 
me. You say you suspected that they would drive 
me to the place where he was waiting for me, as. if 
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they had some horrid purpose in iu What made 
you suspect that?" 

'^ Because," replied Clara, slowly, her lips turning 
white^ and trembling as she spoke — '' because my 
father knew he was waiting there." 

'' Merciful heavens!" exclaimed Margaret, '^I 
see the whole treachery at once. I see it all now. 
How blind and infatuated I must have been ! I 
ought ^to have understood it — and one word would 
have made it clear I But it is clear now. My father 
intercepted the letter?" 

" He did," 

'' And made you swear, Clara? — imposed an oath 
upon you?" 

Clara waived her head to and firo, but made no 
answer. 

" That my father should have done this ! May 
God forgive him !" cried Margaret, uttering a bitter 
groan. '* I hardly know,'' she continued, after a 
pause, ^' whe'ther it is better that this knowledge 
should have thus come to me, or been hidden &om 
me for ever. It is well, at all events, that he should 
know I was ignorant of everything, and unconscious 
of the great crime I was committing. It will be 
some solace to him — a poor consolation for a life of 
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unavailing sorrow. But we must never meet in this 
world again." 

^' Had I supposed," said Clara, still speaking in a 
voice almost inarticulate, *^ that there was any like- 
lihood of your ever meeting Henry Winston — ^for I 
imagined he had left the country, or hoped it, for 
both your sakes — ^I believe I should have broken 
this to you in some way after your marriage, Mar- 
garet; but I thought all along I acted righdy in 
concealing it, although it preyed upon my spirits; 
and I should never have known happiness to the 
end of my life till I had confessed it. I thought I 
diould have done wrong to have embittered your 
existence with a regret, so poignant and so useless, 
and that it was better to leave it as it was.'' 

" I am sure you did all for the best: — ^my poor 
Clara! with this malediction over you, and I to 
know nothing of it !" 

" And besides, dear Margaret," continued Clara, 
going on quietly with her confession, " I had great 
misgivings about him. I expected, at first, from 
day to day, that he would write to me, or find some 
means of communicating with you. But day after 
day I was disappointed in that hope; and then, as 
time passed away, I began to waver about him, and 
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wonder what had happened; and then doubts and 
fears of his truth came upon me^ and I tried at last 
to persuade myself that he was not worthy of you ; 
and in that sophistry I lived. It was all that was 
left to me to stifle my remorse." 

During these explanations Margaret was pacing 
up and down the room. The misery she was under- 
going was legible in her ashy face, and the convul- 
sive action with which at intervals she wrung her 
hands. A silence ensued, which neither of them 
seemed disposed to break. What could either of 
them say to lighten or alleviate the grief that was 
equally a£9[icting to both. 

At length Margaret, stopping opposite to Clara, 
resumed the conversation. 

" You remember that letter of Rose Winston's." 

" Yes." 

" We can understand it now. When he saw me 
that morning in the carriage with Lord Charles, he 
believed that I had yielded to my father's com- 
mands — ^that I was false — so soon, too! It was 
natural enough — it looked like it — though he ought 
to have known me better. Yet what could he think? 
It was a devilish act to take me there. Rose heard 
all this &om him — ^how she must have hated me !" 
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" We should undeceive her. You ought to write, 
and explain it to her.*' 

'* Explain it to her? What can it avail either of 
us to explain it now? I am very wretched, Clara. 
May God strengthen me through this trial, for I 
feel it almost too hard to bear I" 

'' Tou must not talk in that way, Margaret. 
There are many consolations, I hope, yet in store 
for you. We must trust to time to heal these 
wounds. Remember that he is young; and as he 
grows older, and mixes more with the world, he will, 
probably, marry; and then " 

"And then, Clara? I am married — ^he, too, 
may marry as I have done. Will that help us to 
forget? Will that enable us to look back upon the 
past with ease of hearty to think with indifierence 
of the pledge that has been between us, of the at- 
tachment which bound us to each other from child- 
hood, and which has been so cruelly blighted by no 
act of our ovm, but by a fiendish conspiracy? Now 
that the truth is clear to us both, that we know 
how we have been deceived, that we have made 
the fatal discovery that the love still survives which 
was once pure and righteous, and is now the blackest 
guilt — ^how can either of us think of marriage, 
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without a consciousness tliat in our souls we are 
criminals to its vows? My life henceforth is a life 
of hjrpocrisyl" 

" Perhaps, Margaret, your sensibility has exag- 
gerated the state of his feelings." 

*^ Ah ! how gladly should I take that comfort to 
myself, if I dare. It would be the happiest news 
you could bring me, Clara, that he had thrown ofi 
all memory of me — that he loved another. I think, 
could I be assured of that, I should be happy-— 
happy ! But that last wretched resource is denied 
to me. He looks wretchedly ill — the change that 
has taken place in him is frightful — ^he did not com- 
plain — all he sought was an explanation, to which 
I little thought he was so well entitled; but he said 
his life was miserable, and he looked it. He need 
not have said he was miserable — ^my own heart felt 
it before he spoke ! " 

** What did you say to him?" 

" What could I say? I told him that we were 
separated for ever; that I would not listen to him; 
that he must leave me. Words, of course. He 
knew how false they were !" 

"Well? He respected your position, and left 
you?" 
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'' He did. He left me. That is tbe point, 
CSlara. You do not feel it — you cannot. Henzy 
Winston loves me. If he did not love me, he would 
have acted differently. He fled from me in terror, 
and prayed of me, if I should ever think of hip 
after that nighty to think kindly of him. Think 
kindly of him I Clara, I have but one wish to 
fulfil towards him, and I ask you, by your love for 
me, to execute it. Will you promise me?" 

" What is it, Margaret?" 

^' I must never see Henry Winston again. I am 
the wife of Lord Charles Eton. If I can be nothing 
more to him, I will at least act in that relation to 
him with integrity. I swear this I I. pledge my- 
self before God that, racked as I am with dreadful 
thoughts, by a grief that no words can express, I 
will discharge my duties as a wife, so that not a 
stain shall fall upon me. But, for Henry Winston, 
let there be seas and continents between him and 
me. We must not live in the same land. We must 
know nothing of eadi other from this time forth. 
For my sake he must do this; and if he does not, I 
willy But I trust all to his generosity, to his love 
— as I used to do. I would rather owe that obli- 
gation to him — it would be something to soften my 
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fate hereafter, to know that he, after the wrong I 
hare done, had made this sacrifice for my repose. 
You understand me, Clara?'' 

" I think I do." 
. " It is only just that he should learn how all this 
happened, and that he should have it from you.'' 

" From me, Margaret?" 

'^ He supposes that you suppressed the letter. 
You knew the contents of it — ^you imdertook to 
convey it to me. All this came upon me so sud- 
denly that, ignorant as I was of what had taken 
place, I could say nothing but that I had never re- 
ceived the letter, or heard of it. My wish is, that 
you should eacplain everything to him. You may 
see him, though I must not: tell him exactly how 
it occurred; but be careful how you compromise 
my feelings. He must not think — ^it would be little 
happiness to him to think that I regard him other- 
wise than as a stranger. That is all that he can 
ever be to me; and if he will consult my last injunc* 
tion^ tell him he must go away far from where I am 
— that we must never meet; that if he wiU do this, 
he shall have my respect — my prayers for his wel- 
fare and happiness ! " 

" Margaret, I dare not do it." 
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" You refuse me, Ckra?" 

^* My &ther bound me never to be the medium 
of any communication between you and Henry 
Winston. Show me how I can escape that obli- 
gation, and there 18 nothing you may not command 
me to do.'* 

" Is such a pledge binding now, Clara? My 
father has no longer any control over my actions. " 

^* But he has over mine. It is less of that I am 
thinking than of you. Consider your own situation 
Suppose this reached my father. How can we tell, 
what it might lead to, in the hostility that exists 
between him and Lord Charles?" 

Margaret was stunned and hurt by the view Clara 
took of the subject. She had calculated confidently 
on her compliance; and felt as if it were due to her- 
self as some reparation for the misery of which 
Clara had been made the instrument. She thought, 
too, that her marriage ought to be a sufficient argu- 
ment with Clara to absolve her from her oath. 
Was that pledge, so unnatural in itself, to impend 
over them for ever^ and, at a moment like this, to 
alienate her sister from her? Making no reply, she 
turned away, and took a seat in silence in the 
window* 
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Clara saw that she was pained, and was about to 
speak^ when Mr. Farquhar's name was announced. 
This unexpected interruption was, perhaps, the best 
thing that could have occurred. It broke off the 
conversation at a point where it had become deeply 
distressing to them both, and forced them to make 
an exertion to control their feelings. 

At the name of Mr. Farquhar, Clara faintly 
brightened up. She paused for an instant as if some 
sudden thought had struck her; and then going up 
hastily to her sister, she kissed her forehead, and 
seizing both her hands, while her eyes were filled 
with tears, she said, 

** Margaret — ^my own sweet, suffering sister — 
something has occurred to me. I will not tell you 
now what it is. I think I see, I am sure I do, how 
we can manage this, without compromising you, or 
me, or anybody. It is right that Henry Winston 
should be relieved by a full explanation, and, above 
all, that your wishes should be conveyed to him. 
I feel that as strongly as you do — ^perhaps am even 
more anxious about it, because I am the cause of all 
the trouble and sorrow that have fallen on you both. 
Cheer up, 'dear Margaret. I see how we can do it 
— and I promise you it shall be done. There — 
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there — ^my own, own Margaret I Tour poor Ckra 
can never know happiness again unless she sees you 
amile^ and love her as jou used to do !" 

The transition from the harrowing disclosures 
which had taken place between the sisters, to the 
happy news Mr. Farquhar had to communicate, 
acted like an electric shock upon Clara's nerves. 
Our whole existence is duplex — flight and shadow, 
for ever flitting and falling about us, dooming mind 
and brain to fluctuations of joy and sorrow that 
wear them out at last I 

The interview was short, and, so far as Mr. 
Farquhar was concerned, much restrained in its 
gaiety by his consideration for Lady Charles. It was 
when he was gone, taking Clara with him, that he 
gave full vent to his joy; for Mr. Farquhar, although 
he was so staid and reserved before third parties, 
was as light-hearted with his mistress as other men. 

And when they were gone, poor Margaret, le& 
again to her solitude, after witnesong the dawn of 
that married happiness which was extinguished 
upon earth for her, felt more deeply than before the 
bitterness of the cup of life, and wept in her lone- 
liness^ and prayed for resignation I 



CHAPTER IV. 



CHALK FABM. 



Haying made the necessary airangements for the 
next day's business, Mr. Costigan took up his 
quarters in Henry Winston's lodgings for the night, 
to ensure punctuality, and avoid the suspicion that 
would be excited by knocking up the house at an 
unseasonable hour in the morning. Making Winston 
go to bed early, and telling him he should call him 
at half-past five, he proceeded to examine the con- 
dition of his hair-triggers, and inspect the contents 
of a stray decanter that stood invitingly on the 
side-table amongst a scattered array of glasses. In 
an hour or so all was quiet; save that Henry 
Winston, who still lay awake, was intermittingly 
reminded of the proximity of ^his friend by certain 
hacking sounds that seemed as if Costigan were 
trying very hard to blow cracked penny trumpets in 
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his sleep. At half-past five, Costigan was in his 

room. It was pitch dark, and the candle he had 

lighted only made the gloom more palpable. The 

fog was still so heavy over the metropolis that the 

nearest lamp in the street could hardly be discerned^ 

and looked as if it were miles off. They spoke 

together in whispers, and moved about noiselessly^ 

scrambling for breakfast cups^ and blundering over 

a coffee apparatus which had been left prepared for 

them over-night. Mr. Sloake and his son lay in the 

room above them, and Costigan was particularly 

anxious not to disturb them, for Sloake was just the 

sort of man, if he heard a stir in the house, to 

hurry down stairs in his dressing-gown to see what 

it was about. 

At length the coffee was ready. There was no 
time for sitting down, and so they snatched what 
they could standing and half-dressed, Costigan fii- 
cetiously promising his friend that they would make 
a roaring breakfast when they returned. 

*' Now," said Costigan, when Winston's toilet 
was finished, *' let me look at you. What's this ? " 

'*Eh?" returned the other, not exactly compre- 
hending him. 

*' Of course, I know it's a waistcoat But did 
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you ever see a man fight a duel in a white waist* 
coat ? Haven't you got such a thing as a black one ? ' * 

« To be sure." 

" Then put it on. Do as I tell you, now, and 
don't talk. There, that's better. Now, just take 
off that tie, and get a long black handkerchief, and 
pin it down over your shirt." 

Henry Winston was under orders, and implicitly 
obeyed them. 

*' Och! I've my own trouble with you. Take 
out that diamond pin — Hush ! no noise — " he con- 
tinued in a guarded undertone, '* don't you see it'd 
catch the Ught, man alive! That's right. Stop, 
now, just turn in your collar. There musn't be a 
speck of white about you. Hould here a minute — 
open your coat, and let me put this belt round you;" 
and he proceeded to buckle a hunting belt round 
Winston's waist, fastening it so tightly that Win- 
ston winced under the operation. '' Is that too 
tight for you? — try if you can breathe." It was as 
much as he could do. 

Costigan now turned him round, and surveyed 
him carefully from head to foot. His eye fell upon 
Winston's boots. 

" French polish !" he exclaimed, in a low growl; 
" have you taken leave of your senses, that you 
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must stick your feet into a pair of looking-glasses? 
Do you vrish to be hit? fcff, if you want to attract a 
bullet, you couldn't do it more complete. If youVe 
got a pair of cloth-boots in the world, put them on; 
or any ould pair that's dim and dirty, without a 
glimmer of polish on them, mind!" 

These scientific instructions being strictly com- 
plied withj nothing more remained to be done, but 
to give Henry Winston a few hints as to how he 
was to manage himself on the ground. 

"Putyour watchin yourright-hand pocket. Now, 
don't contradict me — it's all fair. A man has a right 
to wear his watch, I suppose, in any pocket he 
chooses, and I've known a watch before now turn oflf 
a bullet— a button, or anything will do it Observe 
what I'm telling you. Before I place you on the 
ground, turn up the collar of your coat this way, and 
button it all round — slouch your hat so as to cover 
your ears — draw in your breath before you discharge 
your pistol, and make yourself as thin as you can. 
By this means, you'll be dark and slim from head to 
foot, and not a speck on you to catch his eye. 
That's a grand secret, my boy ! Are you used to 
pistols?" 

« Not much." 
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^' Then all you've got to do is just to diaw a line 
-with your eye stiaight from your foot to his — and if 

you see any object on the ground — such as a tuft of 
grass, or a dark spot — let that be a mark to guide 
you— or a tree or a chimney, or anything at his back. 
Fire low — keep your elbow close to your ride, and 
don't raise your hand higher than that.^' 

As Costigan afterwards explained to Henry Win- 
ston, the object to be kept in view, when men, as in 
this case, really intended to fire at each other, was 
to hit the legs. If the shot took a higher range it 
was dangerous; and the inclination of the twentieth 
part of an inch would make all the dif^rence between 
a scar for life and a death-wound. Henry Winston 
was perfectly cool and collected. He had dismissed 
fix>m his mind all thoughts that were likely to in« 
terfere with the business on which he was engaged, 
and was more calm that morning than he had been 
at any time since the miserable day wh^i he had 
last left Lndon. 

They stole out of the house before any of the in- 
mates were up, and made their way to a carriage 
that was waiting for them at the comer of the 
Regent's-circus, Henry Winston, enveloped in a 
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large cloak, and Costigan cairying the ca se of pistols 
Our experienced duellist had not provided a surgeon 
for the occasion, taking it for granted that his lord- 
ship would have professional assistance, and intend- 
ing, if it was necessary, to avail himself of it. Besides^ 
Mr. Costigan had a smattering of surgery himself, 
and^ in case of eztremily, could act as a pU-aUer. 

They started for Chalk Farm in a dense fog. A 
few gas-lamps, which were not yet extinguished by 
their attendant imps, still flared out here and there, 
on the sides of the road as they cleared the end of 
Momington-crescent, and began to feel the cold damp 
air of the country displacing the thick atmosphere of 
town. A solitary pedestrian, or a suburban fish- 
monger's light cart trundling home from Billings- 
gate, or a straggling group of workmen shuffling off 
to their day's labours, were the only incidents that 
relieved the dreary drive. 

Turning off the high-road at that point where a 
large signboard announces the vicinity of a tavern 
that bears the name of Chalk Farm, the carriage 
slowly and cautiously woimd up a curving acclivity, 
and stopped short, under Costigan's directions, at a 
railway bridge which led, and still leads, to a piece 
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of broken ground running up to the broad fields that 
stretch out their green expanse, at the foot of Prim- 
lose-hilL 

Some ten or a dozen years, or more, had passed 
away since a duel had been fought in this locality, 
and in the intervening time^ the place had undergone 
changes in the last degree unfavourable to the seclu- 
sion necessary for that once popular pastime. In 
former days, the country round Chalk Farm was 
wild and open; there was scarcely a house within 
sight; and, like the swamp at Battersea-fields, it was 
so tempting in its remoteness, that a rifle club esta- 
blished their targets on the ground, in perfect confi- 
dence that, as far as their stray bullets could carry, 
there was not the slightest danger of grazing even a 
chance passenger. 

The scene was now materially altered. A great, 
sprawHng railway station, with its numerous inter- 
secting lines, electric wires, waggons and locomotive 
sheds and shops, occupied the space below which 
was formerly asdgned to the longest range of the 
rifle-shooting; and higher up, where the matches at 
shorter distances used to take place, the area was 
covered over and shut in with a low wall and a 
scrubby hedge, an American bowling-alley, and 
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sundry tattered menygo-rounds, affording evidence 
that the place which was once the haunt of skilful 
marksmen, and gentlemen who came hither in the 
grey of the morning to settle their disputes, was now 
the resort of the most beggarly class of holiday- 
makers. 

All traces of the ancient solitude had disappeared. 
There stood the old Chalk Farm tavern, miserably 
poor and deserted, with its flight of crazy stairs, doing 
its best to look Swiss and summery, and, on the 
opposite fflde, its ragged tea-gardens, presenting 
ghastly imitations of the painted sentries, and fire- 
work towers of Vauxhall. Advancing through the 
line of dilapidated pallisades by which the champaign 
that yawns round the base of the hill is enclosed, 
the busy and despoiling hand of change was no less 
visible. Rows of new houses at a distance, lofty 
chimneys starting up amongst the trees that fringed 
the horizon, and a sort of gymnadum, boarded round, 
and filled with swings, and climbing poles^ and rota, 
toiry machines fori£king people's heads dizzy, caught 
the sight with a disturbing influence. The naked 
stillness of these wide meadows was gone Sot ever. 
Yet there was room enough on that extensive sward 
to find an unfrequented spot for Costigan's purpose; 
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and as his practised eye ran over the scene, he noted 
its salient points with rapidity. 

Up the gentle slope to the summit of the hill, 
crossed at its foot by a beaten path^ ran several small 
tracks, forming light traces of infinite utility to a 
duellist who thoroughly understood the available 
advantages of his ground, and the art of placing his 
man. But the land-mark that chiefly attracted his 
attention was a tree, which, like Picton's tree on the 
plain of Waterloo (long since cut down), stood quite 
alone, and was the only visible object throughout 
the whole space that rose out of the dead level of 
the field. The worst of it was this tree stood so 
close to the road (it stands there still), that the choice 
of such a position might be demurred to by the op- 
posite party; but so few people were about, and, 
moreover, it was so dark, that Costigan hoped to 
overrule that objection. 

They had not been many minutes on the ground 
when they discerned three figures at a distance be- 
yond the palings. It was impossible to identify 
them; but they concluded at once that two of the 
group must be Lord Charles and his second, and were 
confirmed in this supposition by seeing one of the 
party retire before they entered the field. Advanc- 
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ing towards each other, a ceremonious recognition 
took place on both sides, and Colonel Beauchamp 
and Mr. Costigan withdrawing together, left their 
principals alone. They were within speaking 
distance, but they instinctively turned away, and 
walked in opposite directions, while their seconds 
were arranging the requisite preliminaries. 

" Here's a good spot, colonel," said Costigan. 

" Too close to the road," returned the colonel. 

** Well, a little further on,'^ said Costigan. 

** Don't you think we had better get behind the 
hill on the other side?" observed Beauchamp. 

"The ground's uneven there. Depend on it, 
this is the best spot." 

" Let me see — which way do you propose to 
place them?" 

" I was thinking of that," replied Costigan, be- 
ginning to step the field in a direct line towards the 
tree. 

Colonel Beauchamp looked knowingly at him. 
'* I object to the tree, Captain Costigan. Let us 
at least avoid unnecessary risk. Higher up wc shall 
be less exposed. Which way is the ¥rind? " 

" In our faces as we stand." 

" Then we had better take our ground across." 
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" All the same to me — equal main and chance," 
returned Costigan. 

Moving towards the foot of the hill, farther away 
from the houses, a tolerably screened level was 
selected, Mr. Costigan beguiling the time by crack- 
ing a grim joke on the sun, which there was no 
necessity to toss up for on this occasion, as it was 
obviously impossible to decide in what part of the 
firmament he was buried. The ground was paced 
by Colonel Beauchamp — ^backed at one extremity 
by a hill, and at the other by a distant wood. The 
signal agreed upon was, "One, two, three!" and 
Costigan won the advantage of giving it. The 
pistols were now drawn and loaded; and nothing 
more was to be done but to place the principals on 
the ground. 

As Costigan walked with Henry Winston to the 
spot assigned to him, he whispered — " I'm to give 
the signal * One — ^two, three T I'll pause between 
* One — two;' 'three' will follow instantly — *two, 
three I' There's a little path on the hill behind him 
— ^keep your eye on that, and you'll cover him." 

The principals were now placed, and the seconds 
withdrew midway on opposite sides. 

" Now, gentlemen," cried Costigan. 
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Colonel Beauchamp made a sliglit movement 
with his hands, as if he were putting on his gloves. 

'* I'll wait till you're ready, Colonel Beauchamp," 
said Costigan quietly. 

'^ I'm quite ready, sir/' returned Beauchamp. 

'* I know what I'm doing, sir," replied Costigan, 
'^ and I'll have no motions to distract attention 
while I'm giving the signal. If you've any objection 
to my proceedings, we can easily settle that aft^- 
wards." 

Colonel Beauchamp folded his arms, and stood 
perfectly still. 

" Now, gentlemen,** resumed Costigan after a 
pause, " One — ^two, three !*' 

Both pistols were discharged nearly at the same 
instant, and both parties kept their ground. When 
Costigan went up to Henry Winston, he found that 
the turf had been struck at his feet, but no mischief 
was done. 

'* Are you satisfied, gentlemen?*^ demanded Cos- 
tigan. 

The question was unnecessary. Lord Charles 
Eton still stood erect, but it was evident, fix>m the 
way in which Colonel Beauchamp held him. by the 
shoulder, that Winston^s ball had taken efiect. 
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*^ Not hurt?" inquired Costigan. 

''Not much, I hope/' replied Colonel Beauchamp, 
conveying by a side glance to Costigan that he feared 
the worst: "may I trespass on your good offices. 
Captain Costigan^ to send the surgeon to us — he is 
waiting in a carriage." 

** With the greatest pleasure," replied Costigan, 
turning to Henry Winston, and hurrying him off 
the field. The surgeon was shut up in a postchaise 
on the road^ and, as Costigan passed, he intimated 
to him that his services were required, and regaining 
his own carriage, drove back to town as fiist as an 
indifferent pair of horses could cany them. 

Heniy Winston's ball had entered below the 
shoulder, and by the time the surgeon arrived. Lord 
Charles was becoming faint from loss of bloody and 
was suffering severe agonies. A rapid examination 
on the ground discovered to them that the ball 
was lodged somewhere amongst the vessels, and 
doubts were entertained whether they could convey 
the wounded man across the field without obtaining 
the aid of a litter. But Lord Charles strenuously 
opposed any measure that would attract attention to 
his situation — he wished to get home quietly — and, 
supported between his fiiends, with struggling 
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Steps, sinking and stopping at intervals, he at 
last reached the postchaise, which proceeded wit^ 
its bleeding burden, at a foot-pacCi to Portman- 
square. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE DEATHBED SECRET. 



Mil Fabquhab lost no time in following up the 
infonnation he had received from Lord Charles, and 
had no sooner left Clara at home in Park-lane, than 
he proceeded to Northumberland-court in search of 
Mr. Pogey, having previously taken care to apprize 
Mr. Rawlings of his movements. 

Of Mr. Pogey 's antecedents he knew nothing; 
and regarding him simply as the utterer of a calumny, 
he considered it prudent to act with caution^ under a 
reasonable apprehension that a man who could be 
guilty of uttering an injurious scandal would not be 
very scrupulous in trying to escape the consequences. 
Northumberland-court is a cul de sac, dark, narrow, 
and as still as a graveyard, inserted in the heart of 
the din of London. From the announcements on 
the windows, you perceive at once that the place is 
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a refuffium for single men of a loose and motley cast, 
whose requirements in the way of lodgings are 
limited to a graduated scale of bedrooms, and whose 
freedom of ingress is secured at all hours of the night 
by latch-keys and lucifer-boxes. It is just the place 
in which an odd fish like Fogey, hanging upon the 
skirts of promises and delusive hopes, might be ex- 
pected to take up his quarters. 

There was a puzzle about the number; but after 
inquiring at two or three houses, Mr. Parquhar dis- 
covered the right house at last* The door was 
<^ned by a sooty, sluttish girl, with a shockin^y 
vixenish expression of countenance. 

'* Does a gentlanan of the name of Fogey live 
here?" inquired Mr. Farquhax. 

<^ Fogey? Three pair back/' she replied, at the 
same moment dartmg into the parlour and slanmung 
the door after her. 

This unceremonious reception left Mr. Farquhar 
no alternative but to pursue the inquiry for himself^ 
and he accordingly ascended the stairs in search of 
the '^ three pair back," to which he was directed. 
'^Fine encouragement for speculators in portable 
artides," thought he, as he groped his way up the 
dingy staircase. '' If I were only an expert thief 
now I" 
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When he reached Fogey's door, which was cut in 
a tiiin partition, and papered oyer like the rest, he 
heard a hum of voices within^ which assured him 
that the man he sought was at home. 

*' Gome in !" cried a husky voice, in reply to his 
knock. 

The room was an attic, with a single window 
stretching out amongst the'tiles, abed in one comer, 
a scrap of a table, some clothes scattered about in 
disorder, and hardly space enough for the three 
persons who were now enclosed in it— consisting of 
Mr. Pogey , who was lying on the bed, with his hand 
under his head, a lanky visitor, who was standing in 
the window recess, and Mr. Farquhar. 
Mr. Pogey?" inquired Mr. Farqnhar. 
That is my name/' returned Pogey^ raising his 
head languidly. *^ Bless meT he added, staring 
with surprise at the apparition of a stranger, and 
surveying Mr. Farquhar from head to foot, " I beg 
your pardon, I iJiought it was the laundress ! " 

The individual who stood in the window, and 
whose outline, in spite of the shabbiness of his dress, 
had a certain air of better days and gentility about 
it, now advanced toward? Mr. Farquhar. 

" I think,*^ he said, " I have the pleasure of 
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knowing this gentleman. Confoundedly dark here 
— ^but, if I don't mistake, I have met you at Mr. 
RawlingB'?" 

" You have the advantage of me," returned the 
other; " I know Mr. Rawlings — ^but " 

" Mr. Farquhar, I think?' 

** Quite right, sir: may I ask your name? " 

** Dingle — Captain Scott Dingle — ^you remember 
me?" 

" Oh ! perfectly well. I am very glad to meet 
you." 

'' This gentleman is a friend of Mr. Rawlings, 
Pogey." 

** Very curious," remarked Pogey ; "just talking 
of him this moment. Great changes, sir, since I 
knew Mr. Rawlings first. The way of the world- 
one up, another down. I've had my rubs — wasn't 
all my life cribbed up in a den like this — eh, Dingle?" 

Mr. Pogey shuffled oflf the bed, and stood upright 
in the middle of the room. Great changes indeed ! 
The pursy man had become flabby — the plump face 
had wasted downwards — his cheeks had fallen in 
heavy masses of skin over his jowls — and his rusty 
clothes, hanging in patches upon him, betrayed the 
attenuated corpulence that had once filled them out 
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SO lustily. The merry twinkle of the eye was gone 
— a morbid and bilious tint lay upon his features — 
and a brown wig, bristling over with sprightly curls, 
gave a painfully ludicrous expression to his whole 
appearance. The original character of the man was 
exclusively preserved in his wig. His optimism still 
danced out in those comical little twists of hair; all 
the rest was a dead blank of disappointment and 
hopelessness. 

'' Glad to see any Mend of Mr. Rawlings. 
Thought he hadn't forgotten me altogether !'* 

*' It is on his business, Mr. Fogey, I came here. 
You have known Mr. Rawlings a long time I be« 
Keve?" 

" You may say that," returned Pogey. ** Known 
him? I have known him since he was a strip of a 
lad. Bless my soul ! when I look back and think. 
The world is really a sort of magic lantern. I was 
well off when I knew Richard Rawlings first, eh? 
Do you remember. Dingle? I was a comfortable 
man then. Lord, Dingle, what we have seen and 
gone through in our time, — ^the ups and downs of 
this volcanic earth I It was the railways ruined me, 
sir: and just fancy now how strangely things turn 
up-^they made the fortune of Richard Rawlings. 
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Fortune and misfortune, sir — action and reactLon 
all through the whole animal economy of man." 

" Very true, sir — ^very true/' replied Faiquhar. 

<< Ton my life I though/' observed Dingle, ^' it 
u very wonderful what fluctuations take place in 
life. As for me, I am an old campaigner — ^hang iti 
I don't xoind knocking about, only I'm not quite so 
young as I was, and it comes a little hard upon me 
now; — but here's Pogey — with a profeseson at his 
bfick<--<:arried everything before him in Yarlton — 
such a man as that, sir, ou^t to be able to live. 
Now, Tm fit for nothing, was bred to nothing — ^if 
I can't live like a gentleman, must starve like a 
gentleman. But, Pogey — devil take it, Rawlings 
ought to do something for him." 

'* I think Z can answer for Mr. Bawlings," replisd 
Farquhar, '' that he is well disposed to serve his 
finends. They are not so plenty, Mr. Pogey, that a 
man can afford to turn his back upon them." 

** Friends I" exclaimed Pogey, '^^ I was going to 
say, that you might as well look £)r a pin in a 
bundle of hay. But I have great faith, sir, in 
human nature; always had. There are all sorts 
of people to be £9und, if we only knew where to 
find them. That*s my philosophy : never knew it 
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isdl yet. Miss to«day — hit to-morrow. Sound 
sense that, I believe. Three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, and plenty of room. Some people 
never think of that— now I am always thinking of 
it, and looking forward. Very odd I shotdd be 
talking of Mr. Rawlings, and you should pop in 
just at the moment. Thought he wouldn't forget 
me! Hal ha I ha! My philo8ophy isn't so bad 
after all, Mr. Farquhar !" 

Fogey was in high glee. For the thousandth 
tame in his career of perpetual expectation he con- 
fidently believed that his cards were all trumps. 
He was perfectly oblivious of the little bit of sly 
treadbery he had practised against Richard Rawlings; 
or, perhaps, if it did flash upon his memory, he 
trusted to the improbability of its ever having 
transpired against him. 

'^ A cheerful philosophy, at all events," rejoined 
Mr. Farquhar; *' and certainly much wiser than to 
give way to despondency. There's always help for 
peojde who are resolutely determined to help them- 
selves. My object in calling upon you, Mr. Pogey, 
was to say that Mr. Rawlings is anxious to see you, 
and, as you imderstand the value of time so well* 
perhaps you would accompany me to him at once." 
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** Only too delighted/' lepHed Fogey, *^ and 
under all manner of obligations to you for giving 
me the chance. We should never let the grass 
grow under our feet, you know — ^the cup and the 
lip — ^fine old saying that, and as true as the Gospel* 
I haven't lived all these years of my life in an in- 
discriminate row with mankind, as I may say, fox 
nothing— -depend upon that. Beady for you in 
three minutes." 

While Fogey was bustling about the room, 
Dingle put in a claim to join them. He hadn't 
seen Rawlings for weeks past, and was intending 
every day to give him a look in. Mr. Farquhar 
was a little reluctant at first to admit a third party 
to their counsels; but, as Dingle seemed to know. so 
much of Fogey's history, he thought Mr. Baw- 
Ungs might find him useful, and so he consented to 
give him a seat in the cab that was waiting in 
Charing-cross to convey them to Fark-lane. 

When ihey turned out into the daylight, dim as 
it was, the seediness of their wardrobes was revealed 
in detaiL They realised the perfect ideal of those 
sinister, threadbare figures we see skulking about the 
streets, whom we pass with a vigilant hand upon 
our pockets, and whom we hope to see dogged at a 
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safe distance by a Ijnx-eyed poUoeman. We some- 
times do injustice to poverty in this matter; for, if 
it were as innocent as a babe, it cannot help looking 
sospiciotis. 

Mr. Rawlings had waited at home expecting Mr. 
Farquhar. 

The meeting was a remarkable illustration of the 
^' ups and downs" Fogey spoke of. Since he< and 
Mr. Rawlings had seen each other last^ they had 
been severally projected to the opposite extremities 
of prosperity and distress: the relation which they 
held to each other in the first days of their acquaint^ 
ancci when Fogey was on the pinnacle of his Tarl- 
ton glory, and Richard Rawlings was a scrub and 
drudge in Noah's Ark, had been inverted to an ex- 
tent of exaggeration very difficult of belief; yet, 
notwithstanding the grand house and retinue of ser- 
vants on the one side, and the sunken penury on the 
other, the predominant characteristics of both re- 
mained pretty much the same. Richard Rawlings 
was as impassive and unimpressionable as ever, and 
fogey was still blatant in his rags. The latter 
worthy individual little suspected, when he flustered 
into the fine drawing-room, trying not to look 
sheepish and abashed, and endeavouring to work 
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iumself up into the burly and topping mood of the 
old timeSy how short a difitancein the way of worldly 
aggrandizement really separated th^n at that mo- 
ment! 

" Well," ezdaimed Pogey, afiter the first salnta- 
tions were over, diy and curt enough on Mr. Saw- 
Ungs' part, *^ I did hear yoa had a fine plaoe, and 
all the rest of it; but really this is beyond eveiy* 
thing. A palace — actually a palace I What a si^t 
of money yoa muat have laid out! Well, it ii a 
pleasure, after all, to see oae*s fiieads flourishing. 
It's quite out of all calculatioa." 

^'Superb, isn't it. Fogey?" cried Dingle, saunter- 
ing n^ligently about the room, with the air of osie 
who was familiar with grandeur of that sort. 

'* Superb? Magnificent — ^really. AblMr. Raw^ 
lings, you are the fortunate man; but I must say 
you deserve it, — never let go the main chance — ^ior 
dustry, perseverance, steady as old Time. Never 
knew it fail — except in my own case. I'm an ex- 
ception to the general rule. Don't know how it 
is, but it slipped someway through my fingers. 
Thought I was pretly safe, too; kept my eye on 
bttsineas, moming, noon, and night ; turned every, 
thing to account, never lost an opportunity, worked 
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like a horse — all no use. Bosmess ran away from 
me like water through a flLeve. And now, where 
am I ? Actually nowhere. Bat it might have been 
worse; and I often think that's a great comfort^ Mr. 
Bawlings. Too prudent to marry — now that I call 
a hit. True political economy adapted to the use of 
£unilies. Where should I be now if I had married? 
Just think — a houseful of children, and no house to 
put them in. Capital joke that would be — eh? " 

*' Much better as it is, Mr. Pogey," said RawUngs, 
with a dryness in his voice that brought down 
Fogey's artificial spirits as efiectually as a sudden 
frost acts on the sensitive mercury of the thermo- 
meter. *^ Better as it is. Tou have one advantage, 
at all events, over me, that you are pretty sure to 
escape envy and detraction." 

"Envy? ah I yes — ^true. Nobody envies me, I 
dare say. But I don't know about detraction. Had 
my diBxe of that. You can't conceive what I have 
suffered from the jealousy of the &culty." 

'* Ton are not singular/^ returned Rawlings ; '^ I, 
who have been no man's rival, am made the mark 
of the basest detraction, from quarters, too, where I 
should have least expected it." 

** You, Mr. Rawlings? You? oh ! pooh I — ^you? 
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— ^you can afford it It don't a£^t you, you know 
— not a bit of it. If I were in your shoes, Td let 
them say what they liked. Bring my philosophy to 
bear on it. But, lord ! philosophy's no good to me 
now — no use for it, except to lend it to my friends 
-—eh? Ha!" ending with a little broken spasm of a 
laugh, as if he were trying to work up the steam 
against the storm he saw gathering in Richard Raw- 
lings' face. 

'* I can afford it less than you can, Mr. Pogey; 
but that is nothing to the purpose. You have known 
me a great number of years, and, altliough I am not 
in want of a certificate of character, I wish to ask 
you whether you are aware of any circumstance in 
my life which would justify a charge of dishonesty? " 

" Dishonesty? There it is, you see; you rich 
men are so particular. Now, they inight charge a 
poor devil like me with dishonesty to the end of the 
chapter, and nobody would care a straw about it. 
Dishonesty? certainly not — of course not. Never 
heard such a thing hinted at — that I know of." 

'' You hear that, Mr. Farquhar ? " said Rawlings. 

" Very singular, indeed." 

"Now, Mr. Pogey," continued Rawlings, ".as 
you never heard such a thing hinted at, I suppose 
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jou never could have made such an assertion your- 
self?" 

" I, Mr. Bawlings? " stuttered Pogey. 

** You know Lord Charles Eton, I believe? " 

" Know him? Can't say that I know him — can't 
pretend to that honour exactly — but — ^yes — I have 
seen him." 

"Precisely; you have seen him. Now, try and 
recollect whether you ever had any conversation 
with him about me." 

*' Well — ^I think it not improbable." 

" Lord Charles seems to have a clearer memory 
of what you said than you have yourself, Mr. Pogey. 
He informs me that my employer, on his deathbed, 
took me into his confidence, and that I abused the 
trust he placed in me by turning it to my own ad- 
vantage; and he gives you up as his authority." 

At this point of the conversation, Dingle, with 
his instinctive delicacy, interposed. 

"I'm afraid I'm rather in the way here. No 
ceremony with me, you know. Only say the word, 
and I'm gone." 

" On no account," said Rawlings; " I should like 
you to hear Mr. Pogey's explanation." 

Pogey's face was the picture of consternation. 
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** Explanation, Mr. Rawlings?" he stammered 
out; " don't talk in that way. You'll really destroy 
my nerves. I haven't the stamina I used to have. 
I'm dibq>idated, axid find my memory terriUy shat- 
tared latterly." 

^' Shattered or not, you must know whether you 
had any grounds for such a statement" 

*' None at all — none in the world. What could 
1 know of a breach of trust? I never heard what 
old Raggles confided to you. If you remember, yoa 
wouldn't tell me." 

^' It is the more extraordinary^ then, that^ not 
knowing what the trust was, or whether there 
was a trust at all, you should assert that I had 
abused it." 

" No 1 Did I say so? Did I really? Very ex- 
traordinary indeed — very. Can't at all account for 
ity except that my head isn't altogether in a satis- 
factory condition. Brains, Mr. BawUngs, will sufi^ 
— ^wear and tear — wear and tear." 

*^How did you become acquainted with Lord 
Charles Eton ? " 

'^ I can explain that. You know I was sold up 
at Yarlton — obliged to turn to something else; so I 
laid my ease befiore the Earl of Dragonfelt." 
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'< The Earl of Dngonfelt? fia!— Isee.'* 

^' He was always a patron of mine, you know — 
attended the household round for twenl^ pounds a 
year — ^never lost a patient, though in the long ran 
I lost them all. His lordship couldn't do anything 
for me — ^ra&er hard up himself* Strange reverses 
in this world, to be sure ! But he gave me a letter 
of introduction to Lord Charles. That was it Na- 
tural, you knowy I should speak of you^ Mr. Baw- 
lings — of course^ that's the way it happened. I dare 
say I did say something about old Raggles — ^never 
could make it out myself — ^perhaps I said so." 

*' I think we have got the clue at last, Mr. Far- 
quhar," said Hawlings; ** my friend Pogey is evi- 
dently in the interest of his patron, the earl, and, 
no doubt, thought he might serve his own purposes 
by retailing a little scandal against me. But we 
will set that right in a moment. Dingle, will you 
do me the favour to touch the bell." 

Dingle, who was sitting near the bell-rope, gave 
it a smart puU, while Pogey remained motionless in 
his chair, looking as frightened as if he expected to 
see Lord Charles step into the room to confiront 
him. 

The bell was answered by Crikey Snagga. 
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" Crikey Snaggs/' said Rawlings, <' I wish you \ 

to be a witness to a statement I have to make to 
these gentlemen. Shut the door, and stand over 
there. You remember when Mr. Haggles died?^' 

** Yes, sir." 

" You have lived with me, I believe, ever since?" 

" Never been a day from you, sir." 

*• Very well, I have always told you that if you 
serve me faithfully I would take care of you." 

" And haven't you, sir, more than ever I can re- 
pay, if I was to work my hands off. I have reason 
to pray for you, sir, every night and morning, for I 
was nothing but an orphan — hadn't a friend in the 
world when you took me up, and put me to school, 
and brought me up^-and more than that, sir, if you 
would let me tell it." 

" That's enough at present. Now, gentlemen," 
continued Rawlings, '* I feel that I am justified in 
relieving myself from a responsibility that has long 
pressed upon me, and which I should have relin- 
quished without calling in witnesses, if I had not 
been assailed by a foolish and malignant calumny. 
I must vindicate myself by showing what was the 
nature of the trust reposed in me by Mr. Haggles, 
and how I have discharged it." 
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" La-a !** breathed Pogey hard between his teeth, 
and listening with intense curiosity — ^the most lively 
£iculty that remained to him. 

'^ Mr. Haggles," resumed Mr. Rawlings, after a 
short pause, *' had passed through a dissipated youth 
into an old age of thrift and avarice.'' 

"That's true," cried Pogey; "he lived upon 
crusts. Never could get him to try a generous diet. 
Mere skin and bone when he died." 

" The follies of his blood were over when I knew 
him, but they had left a legacy behind which no- 
body suspected. When he was dying he sent for 
me, and, as he desired to speak to me alone, I was 
obliged to get my good friend Pogey, here, who 
was attending him, to leave us together." 

"Hal ha! I remember!" cxied Pogey. 

" He had but a few moments to live, but long 
enough to put me in possession of a pocket-book 
that contained the one miserable secret of his life, 
which he had hidden from all the world, and which 
pressed heavily at that hour upon his conscience. 
Here is the book exactly as I received it. Upon 
one of the pages you will find his last will and testa- 
ment — the only one he could ever prevail upon 
himself to make — ^and on a loose sheet of paper an 

TOL. III. B 
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authority by wUch I was empowered to cany out 
ita provisions. Will you read it aloud, Mr. Eat- 
quhar?'' 

Mr. Earquhar took the book, and with some dif- 
ficulty deciphered the writing, which was in a 
cramped straggling hand. 

*' I hereby confess myself of all my manifold sins, 
and ask ibrgiyeness for them at the Throne of 
Grace, where no sinner, whoso repenteth, is tuzaed 
away; but in particular that which burdens me 
most heavily in not acknowledging my own flesh 
and blood in my natural lifetime, the which I have 
not done in respect of my dear wife, fox her sake. 
But that it may be done after my death, this is my 
last will and testamentr-*to wit, and so forth, that I 
have placed out at interest in the Yarlton Loan and 
Deposit Bank the sum of 500/. sterling, value re- 
ceived, to. accrue for the use of Crikey Snaggs, who 
is my lawfully begotten son out of wedlock before I 
was married to Barbara Elight, by Susan Jones, her 
body; and the said Susan Jones being called to her 
account, the said Crikey Snaggs is to inherit the 
same for his sole use and benefit. To which I put 
my hand as witness thereof^ and God pardon me 

my sins and transgressions* 

<' Thomas Haggles." 
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The reading of the latter part of this curious 
document was much interrupted by some wild de- 
monstrations of amazement on the part of Crikey 
Snaggs. His features passed through a aeries of 
contortions, growing white and scarlet by turns, 
while he twisted his hands and knuckles together xn 
an excruciating^ manner, uttering a guttural cry that 
resembled the gurgling scream of a man going off in 
a fit. A crush of wonders had come upon him all 
at once — the astounding discovery that he had had 
a father, a fact of which he had been accustomed all 
his life to entertain a considerable doubt; then that 
his father should be no other than Mr* Raggles, a 
person he always thought of with a feeling of awe; 
and then the legacy of 500Z. ! Altogether he was 
quite thrown out of his equilibrium, and nothing 
}mt the presence of Richard Rawlings restrained him 
from indulging in a dance of frenzy about the 
room. 

Having concluded the wiU and testament, Mr. 
Farquhar proceeded to read the other document, 
which contained merely an authority to Richard 
Rawlings, in the same to-wit and so-forth style^ to 
dispose of the 500Z. for the benefit of the aforesaid 
Crikey Snaggs. It was apparently of subsequent 

r2 
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date to the former, and, from the tremor and un- 
certainty of the penmanship, seemed to have been 
written only a short time before the death of the 
testator. 

"You will perceive," observed Rawlings, "that 
the secret was not mine to disclose. How far I have 
discharged the trust so strangely put upon me, you 
have in part heard from the young man himself. I 
took some pains about his education, enabled him 
from time to time to collect little savings, and I 
believe at this moment he is pretty well off for a 
person in his situation in life." 

Crikey testified to the fact, by a convulsive effort 
to express his gratitude, which the other motioned 
him to suppress. 

" I take no credit to myself," continued Raw- 
lings^ *' for what I have done. Crikey is not my 
debtor — the obligation is the other way. When I 
received that 500/. for his use, I found he had been 
so ill-cared for, morally and physically, that I could 
not apply it to his benefit at once, and thought the 
best thing I could do for him was to bring him up in 
my own house till the time came when he might be 
able to make the most of his advantages. In the 
mean while I held it in my own hands, and employed 
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it successfully. It was so useful to me at that time, 
that we are fairly quits on the score of obligation. 
And now/' he added, drawing a small strip of paper 
from his pocket, " the time has arrived when I may 
resign my trusteeship, and in your presence hand 
over the amount of the legacy, to which I have 
added a trifle as a reward for faithful services." 

Pogey looked sadly bewildered throughout this 
scene. He was labouring under the disagreeable 
sensations of a culprit who had been fairly detected, 
xebuked, and dismissed to ^' sin no more.'* The 
good sense and generosity displayed in the conduct 
of this transaction by Richard Rawlmgs, confused 
and overwhelmed him; but he contrived to splutter 
out some flourishing apophthegms notwithstanding. 

« Very astonishing, indeed I Old Haggles of all 
men — ^that Crikey Snaggs should be .his son ! I 
must say, I always thought there was something 
peculiar, remarkably peculiar, about Crikey. Five 
hundred pounds I Incredible, isn't it? That 
Crikey Snaggs should actually be worth Ave hun- 
dred pounds, and I, who have been working at a 
profession for half a century, not worth a doit! 
The voyage of Kfe, sir ! — strange, how some men are 
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tossed about to be sure, while others sail direct into 
port. Can't comprehend it.*' 

"Yet it is easily comprehended, Mr. Pog^,*' 
observed Rawlings; "men who are always trim- 
ming their sails and tacking about with every wind 
cannot expect to make land like men who pursue a 
straight course on their voyage; and it is not retj 
surprising if they should be shipwrecked at last. 
Fm afraid that's your case; and if you will altew 
me to give you a little friendly advice, I would 
recommend you in future not to trust too mucii to 
your skill in tacking, but to make the best headway 
you can. In this instance you have made an egre- 
gious blunder, for you have failed in securing the 
patronage of Lord<3harles Eton, which you hoped 
to propitiate by casting odium tipon me, and you 
have forfeited for ever all claim upon any services! 
might have been disposed to render you. You have 
trimmed between us till you have lost both." 

It was a severe lesson to poor chapfallen Pogey. 
He felt as if his whole life had been that instant 
swept up like so much dust, and blown out of tile 
window. He wished he could be blown out trf Ae 
window himself, or up the chimney, or anywhi^^e. 
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SO that he could only get out of the presence of that 
stony man. Never was a system of philosophy so 
shattered at a single blowi just like a house of cards 
knocked down by a wave of die finger; and never 
was a man so delighted as Fogey when he escaped 
at last dear out of the house under the arm of the 
good'-natared Dingle, whom he entertained all the 
way down the street with a heartrending homily 
on the vicissitudes of Hfe, roimding it off by dechu> 
ingthat much as he had studied human nature, he 
was puzzled more than ever to make it out. 

Crikey lingered in the room, as if he had some- 
thing on his mind to say, but didn't know exactly 
how to say it. 

" Well, Crikey," said Rawlings, « what is it? 
What can I do for you?" 

"Why, sir, if I might make bold, sir," said 
Crikey, crumpling the cheque in his hand, and look- 
ing down slyly at the carpet, '' I wanted to know, 
sir, what name I'm to go by. Are they to call me 
Crikey Haggles, if you please, sir?" 

" No— no — ^" replied Rawlings, " we'll not trou- 
ble you to go to the Herald's Office. Tou had 
better keep the name you're used to. Crikey. Only 
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take care of your money^ and your name will take 
care of itself." 

** Thank you, sir," returned Crikey; " but if 
you'd only please to do something with it for 
m o 

'^Well — we must see about that another lime. 
Now, Mr. Farquhar/' continued Rawlings, when 
Crikey had left the room, " what is your opinion of 
Lord Charles Eton?" 

'' I am compelled to form a very poor opinion of 
his discretion; but I will explain to him the injus- 
tice he has fallen intOj and I hope it will have the 
effect of bringing about a better imderstanding 

between you.'* 

"It is too late," said Rawlings; "a man who 
runs away from a falling house, is not likely to be 
drawn back when it is in niins. I know him 
thoroughly *' 

" I hope your affairs are not so involved as you 
seem to apprehend." 

" You shall judge for yourself. I have been 
brought in as a principal, where I acted only as an 
agent, to an extent that, if carried against me, 
would absorb more than double the amount I am 
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worth in the world. I know these demands could 
not be sustained in law — ^but Chancery is not law, 
and, to escape annihilation in Chancery, I am com- 
pelled to compound and make the best terms I can. 
I have fought the battle to the last, and am beaten 
by a system of terror which hangs chains on the 
limbs of justice, in the shape of costs. Whether 
you have right or wrong on your side, the chances 
are that you will be beggared in the long run. No 
man with his eyes open would incur such a risk as 
that, and my whole struggle at this moment is to 
snatch something out of the wreck. No matter ! I 
am prepared for the worst. I have eaten the bread 
of luxury — eaten it till it palled upon me — ^and 
found it rank and bitter to the taste." 

'^ I will make no professions at such a moment^ 
Mr. Rawlings; but I am deeply grieved at this in- 
formation. It may be. in my power to diminish 
something of the severity of this trial; need I assure 
you " 

" I thank you," interrupted Rawlings; " I thank 
you. If I betray a weakness which a man of courage 
at such a time should wrestle with and vanquish, it is 
not on my own account. There is no future for me. 
I have fallen from the height I climbed ; let me be 
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crushed. But you, who have shown such mag" 
uanimity — ^who link yourself with us in our ruin — 
it is for you I feel; it is there — there, I suffer." 

'' I understand your feeling, and aj^redate it. 
Happily, I can affi»rd to dispense with the fortune 
which I know it would have gratified you to bestow 
on Clara. Give her to me without a shiUing, and 
I shall consider myself entiohed far beyond ray de- 
serts." 

Bichard Rawlings struggled to control his emo- 
tion; but it was evident that the effort he had un- 
dergone in making this communication had shaken 
him severely. He trembled violently; and clasping 
Farquhar's hand, with an agitation which he in vain 
endeavoured to dissemble, cried: 

" I will send her to you." 

And, like one whose eyes were struck with dark- 
ness, staggered blindly out of the room. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TKB BBTinUI JJPIER THB DXTOf 

The fog Still hung heavily over the streets, grow- 
ing darker and darker as the morning advanced, 
when a postchaise slowly ent^ed Portman-square, 
and stopped oppodte the door of Lord William 
Eton's house. Fletcher, the confidential servant of 
Lord Charles, had apparently been on the watch for 
its return; and, opening the hall door as it drew 
up, looked out, with an expression of inquisitive 
anxiety on his face. Colonel Beauchamp having 
alighted, and left die surgeon in charge of his 
wounded friend, beckoned Fletcher aside. 

" Is Lord William down yet? " 

** He is at breakfast^ sir." 

*' Let him know that I should be glad to speak 
with him presently; and, Fletcher, keep the ser- 
vants out of the haU for a few minutes. Is Lady 
Charles up?" 
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" I believe she is dressing, sir/* 

Fletcher glided back into the house. 

Lord Charles was conveyed into the hall with 
difficulty. He had suffered severely from the motion 
of the carriage, which the surgeon would have ob- 
viated by procuring a litter, but his lordship was 
obstinate, and overruled him. His pride, galled 
and humiliated by the triumph of his antagonist, 
was paramount to the sense of danger. He would 
have borne, without wincing, tenfold the pain that 
racked him, rather than have avowed the full extent 
of it. But pain will assert its mastery over the 
stubborn spirit at last; and when his lordship was 
carried into the study, at the back of the dining* 
room — for it was impossible to get him up-stairs 
into his own chamber — the struggle was over, and 
he fainted. 

Silent movements, whispering, and stealthy steps, 
indicated the preparations that were making for 
converting the room into a sick chamber. His lord- 
ship was undressed, and placed upon a large couch; 
and the surgeon, having now examined the nature of 
the wound more carefully, declared that he did not 
like to assume the whole responribilify himself, and 
that it would be necessary at once to hold a consul- 
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tation. In the mean while the requisite measures 
were taken to ensure quietness: Fletcher was placed 
in attendance, and Colonel Beauchamp proceeded to 
communicate the distressing intelligence to Lord 
William Eton. 

His lordship was strongly attached to his nephew. 
It was the only domestic tie he had cherished through 
a life of what may be described as town asceticism. 
Harsh and repulsive to the rest of the world, this 
was the relenting point of his character, at which 
his affections flowed out freely from their pent-up 
channels. The news of the disaster that had hap. 
pened shook him fearfully. Of all men, Lord 
Charles was the last he should have expected to find 
engaged in such an affair ; but the reflection that 
was hardest to bear, and hurt him most, was that 
his nephew should have concealed it from him. Had 
he taken him into his confidence, the terrible catas- 
trophe might have been averted. 

** A heavy responsibility rests on you. Colonel 
Beauchamp," he said, *' for not having consulted me 
on this business. You, sir, are an older man than 
Lord Charles; and at your time of life, with your 
experience, what was the reason you did not instantly 
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inform me of what was going on? Ton have acted 
ill, air, — ^ill, rir; very ilL" 

** Pardon me, my lord,** lepUed the colonel; " we 
must not judge these matters by results. Your 
nephew's reputation was at stake; and, as a militaiy 
man, honoured by his confidence, I dared not have 
acted otherwise than I did." 

^^ Beputation I Do you think, sir, I wotdd have 
risked his reputation? It was dearer to me than my 
life. Do you suppose I would have suffered him 
to. lie under an insult? But it is too late to talk 
about it now. What does the surgeon say? Is 
there any danger?" 

*' At three o^clock there will be a consultation, 
and nothizig can be determined with certainty till 
then. All that can be done at present is to keep 
him quiet. Marsh has left instructions with Flet- 
cher, and will return, himself pzesently . Let me ad- 
vise you not to see him yet." 

^^ Not see him? But I will see him, sir. What! 
not see my boy that I have trained up from child- 
hood, my companion, my dear boy Charles? I have 
seen as much of the world as most men, Colonel 
Beauchamp, and. have had some trials — bitter ones 
— in my time: but this— this, — is the greatest blow 
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of all. Don't be alarmed — I will not disturb bim — 
I will not speak to bim— *but I must see bim." 

'^Tbe least excitement may be attended witb 
dangerouB consequences. Marab impressed tbat 
upon us.'' 

** Yes, yes — I understand." 

^' I was anxious, my lord, to say sometbing else to 
you« It is necessary that ibis matter sbould be 
broken to Lady Gbarles." 

" Poor soul — poor soul !" 

" Perbaps, my lord, you would undertake— " 

" Well — ^by-and-by. Just see if I can go into 
tbe room." 

Colonel Beaucbamp withdrew, and left bis lord- 
ship alone. The portraits of the Eton fiunily looked 
down upon him from the walls. His eye rested on 
Grace Hunsdon, and the picture recalled to bim tbe 
conversation be bad bad with Lord Charles when 
the union with Margaret Hawlings was first dis- 
cussed between them, and be involuntarily con- 
trasted the happy fate of that poor peasant girl with 
the doom that was banging over the richly dowered 
Margaret* He almost blamed himself for giving 
way to bis nephew's arguments on that occasion, and 
felt in some measure responsible to her for the blight 
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that would fall upon her life if this affidr should 
prove fatal to her husband* He was not uncon- 
scious of the unhappiness that attended their mar- 
riage; he even felt at this moment of poignant grief 
that he had in some measure contributed to it him- 
self; and the sympathy which springs from a com- 
mon calamity, gave her a new interest in his heart. 
Thinking of what she had suffered— of the isolation 
of her position — her youth — and the trial that lay 
before her, he was more touched by her bereave- 
ment than his own. 

Lord William Eton was not the sort of man of 
whom such generous and kindly emotions could have 
been predicated on the surface; but how little do we 
know of the latent sensibilities of men in their ordi- 
nary intercourse with the world ! 

In a few minutes Colonel Beauchamp returned; 
and Lord William descended with him to the study. 
The room was carefully darkened^ and fearful of dis- 
turbing the patient, they entered noiselessly. Lord 
William approached the head of the couch, and bent 
down to listen. His nephew was breathing hardly, 
and unconscious of his presence. The case seemed 
even worse than he had feared, and he drew back 
with a slight tremor, and passed his hand over his 
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eyes. There was a rastle at the door, and standing 
in the dim light of the hall, as if she were hesitating 
whether she should come in, he discerned the figure 
of Lady Charles* Colonel Beauchamp was interpos- 
ing to prevent her entrance with a motion of his 
hands, entreating her to retire. It was no place for 
her. 

" What is the matter?" she demanded, in a low 
voice of Colonel Beauchamp. 

" Hush ! — madam — not here," he returned. 

Lord William, summoning up a great effort for 
the painful task he had to perform, went towards 
the door, and as he passed out to Ladj Charles, 
Colonel Beauchamp whispered to him, " Better not 
tell her the particulars." 

She was standing there mute and paralysed. 
Lord William took her gently by the hand, and led 
her away. 

" Patience — patience, and you shall know every- 
thing. We must control ourselves for his sake." 

The tone of his voice afiected her more than his 
words. There was a tenderness in it which made 
tears spring into her eyes. It was the first time he 
had ever spoken to her so softly — the first accents of 
sympathy, or comfort, or affection — and they were 

VOL. III. s 
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all blended in his subdued and tremulous voice — she 
had ever heard in that house.] 

(< We must be patient, and hope for the best," he 
said* Both her hands were clasped in his, and, as he 
looked into her pallid &ce, full of terror and oonfii- 
oon, the habitual harshness of his features appealed 
to her changed into an expression of pity and afflio- 
tion. 

*' What is it, my lord?" she exclaimed; *^ what 
has happened?" 

^^ Lord Charles has met with an accident — ^I hope 
not yeiy serious. But you must control yoursel£ 
You know how necessary it is that we should not 
betray any emotion before him?" 

" What accident? I entreat of you to relieye me 
from this dreadftd suspense. May I not go to him 
and attend him?" 

*^ Not at present He must be kept very quiet, 
and your presence would only agitate him*" 

'' You do not answer my question^ How did it 
happen? He went out early this mornings and has 
met with an accident How — where — what is it?" 

'^ Margaret," replied his lordahip, ^^ I expect you 

irill act with courage and resignation, when I have 
told you what has happened. I am not justified in 
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concealing it firom you; but I expect you will bear 
it patiently. Women have more patience and en* 
durance than we have, and I look to you for an ex* 
ample of that fortitude which, I confess, I find it not 
easy to exercise myself." 

'' Indeed, my lord," she returned, '* I am very 
grateful to you for the kindness and consideration 
you show me. I will try and act as you would 
have me. It has been my constant desire to do so.*' 
'^ I know it — ^I feel it; and I owe you some atone* 
ment for the imhappiness I have observed growing 
upon you in this house. Your life here has not 
been what a young wife had a right to anticipate. 
We have been harsh — harsh ; our habits and mode 
of life, and let me say, some pride of lineage, made 
us cold to you. No — ^you must hear me — ^it eases 
my heart to speak to you; it is not a time for pride 
now, when he, in whom all my ambition was 
centred, lies, perhaps — ^but we must hope the best." 
** He is not in danger, my lord?" 
*^ I cannot answer for that. We shall know the 
worst presently. I am an old man, and have had cala- 
mities to bear like other men. They shut up my heart 
from the world. You see what a solitary life I lead 
—but I was not always a misanthrope. Margaret ! 

82 
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we will not speak of that. This trouble has touched 
a chord I had hoped was silent for ever. From a 
certain period I relinquished society — there was no 
pleasure or joy in it for me. I garnered up all my 
hopes and affections in him — it was the object that 
engrossed me; and now, should this accident end 
badly, my pride will be rebuked, and turned to 
dust!" 

He covered his face with his hands, and Mar- 
garet, in the depth of her fear of what was coming, 
held a breathless silence. 

** But you will be left to me," he resumed; "you 
bear his name — ^he told me he loved you. It was 
that which won my consent to your marriage. I 
believed you loved him, and, harsh as you think 
me, I resigned all the views I had for him from that 
consideration alone." 

" You wring my heart, my lord — I so little ex- 
pected this from you." 

** I have judged more wisely since. Charles is a 
man of ambition, qualified by nature and education 
to make a great figure in the world. Men of that 
kind are not always as tender as they might be of 
the feelings of women. But, if this affliction should 
pass from us, he will prize you more highly than 
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ever. You deserve it — ^and it shall be my grateful 
task to see that you are cared for, and nurtured as 
you deserve." 

** Oh ! my lord — pray spare me. Your goodness 
overwhelms me. I hardly know what to say or 
think. I fear to ask.^' 

'* I promised to tell you what has happened; and, 
indeed, it cannot be concealed, and it is better you 
should hear it from me, than that it should reach 
you from any other quarter. Lord Charles, I 
hardly know how it occurred, or what it arose from, 
was drawn unfortunately into a quarrel. It is grati- 
fying to know that he was not the aggressor, and 
that the slightest blame does not rest upon him — I 
am assured of that." 

" A quarrel, my lord? When? — with whom?" 

'^ It seems that it took place under very strange 
circumstances the other evening at the Opera." 

« At the Opera?— My Godl" 

"Margaret! — you must be more firm. Look 
up— compose yourself." 

** I dare not ask you — do not tell me — who? — no 
— no — do not tell me who it was — I would rather 
be ignorant of that — hide it from me, my lord. 
Oh! God, now indeed, my cup of wretchedness 
isfuU." 
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''I am not surprised at this emotion. It is 
natural jou should regard -with horror the man who 
has brought this upon us. But we must be just 
even to him, Margaret. We must not allow our 
grief to stifle our justice. If it be found that his 
conduct is capable of vindication, we must subdue 
our feelings, and be silent. It is only reasonable 
to remember that he took his chance of the issue, 
and might have been the victim of it himself." 

" Ah I Lord William — ^what a noble and generous 
heart you have. And Lord Charles is wounded — 
it is horrible to think of it ! What do they say ? " 

^' Marsh, the surgeon, is attending him, but de- 
clines to give any opinion until he has had a con- 
sultation. This looks bad — it may be over-caution, 
or anxiety; yet we must not conceal from ourselves, 
that, if the wound were slight, he would have no 
difficulty in saying so at once. That is the worst 
feature of the case?'* 

" When may I be permitted to see him?" 

" That must be determined by the medical men. 
You had better send for your sister, and let her 
remain with you. I promise you that as soon as 
they consider it safe, you shall be admitted; and I 
am sure you will act with discretion — his life may 
depend upon it," 
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The agony that Margaret underwent through the 
latter part of this conyersation, was rendered more 
intense by the necessity of concealing the appie* 
hensions it suggested. She ran oyer in her mind 
all the incidents of that &tal evening — ^the wild 
manner of Henry Winston — the sullenness of Lord 
Charles — and then this duel following so rapidly — 
all seemed clear, except that she could not compre- 
hend when or how the quarrel took place, for Lord 
Charles entered her box almost immediately after the 
departure of Henry Winston, who would never have 
visited her if they had quarrelled previously. In 
putting aU these things together, the difficulty was 
to understand when it occurred. Tet it was at the 
Opera, and who could it be if it was not Henry 
Winston? She wished to believe it was any one 
else — she recoiled from the thought that it came 
from his hand. ' 

She was not sufl^red to remain long in suspense. 
A low knock at the door startled her out of this 
train of speculations, followed by the entrance of 
Fletcher, who in dumb show drew Lord William 
aside, and whispered him. 

" To inquire?" demanded Lord William. 

" Yes, my lord." 
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*^ The gentleman himself? " 

** No, my lord — a servant, with Mr. Winston's 
compliments.*' 

Margaret caught the name, and gasped — '' Who 
is it, Fletcher? " 

Fletcher looked at Lord William. 

'* My compliments,'' said Lord William, drawing 
himself up with dignity, '' his lordship is going on, 
we hope, favourably." 

Fletcher withdrew. 

** You will not deceive me, I know," exclaimed 
Margaret, grasping Lord William by the arm, and 
gazing earnestly into his face; ^'I am sure I heard 
the name— what did he want here? " 

** To inquire after Charles." 

** He? — Henry Winston? I know it was he. 
Why should he inquire?" 

" Why? It is not unusual, Margaret — ^rather 
creditable to him — though, at this moment, I could 
have dispensed with his courtesy." 

" Not unusual? If you have the least pity for 
me, you will explain what this means. I have 
known Henry Winston all my life — we were chil- 
dren together— Lord Charles knew him at college — 
they were then inseparable — oh ! could I blot out 
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that from my memory — could I forget the things 
that happened — you shall judge for me. Lord Wil- 
liam, what must be my despair to think that it is 
from his hand Lord Charles is suffering — perhaps 
by his hand — ^my senses will forsake me I'' 

'' Then you know the cause of their quarrel? " 

" It wtt$ he ! — I knew it — ^it was Henry Win- 
ston!" 

'* I will not deceive you. It was Mr. Winston." 

'' Merciful Heaven ! that I should be the cause 
of this !'' The exclamation escaped her, and it was 
scarcely uttered, when she would have recalled it— 
but it was too late. 

" You?" exclaimed Lord William, recoiling from 
her with a look of astonishment. 

*' No— I did not mean that I am ignorant of 
how or when they quarrelled. It has come upon me 
like an avalanche, and seems to carry away my 
reason. Do not heed my words. I know nothing." 

Lord William felt that there was a deeper import 
in that burst of emotion than mere alarm or sur- 
prise; but in the state of nervous agitation into 
which she was thrown, it was necessary to approach 
the subject cautiously. He led her gently to a seat, 
entreating her to collect herself, and went on. 
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'< I was aware that Mr. WuMrtoa was formerly 
acquainted wiib Lord Charles; bat I did not know 
he was a fiiend of joun.'' 

'* It was before our marriage^ my lord — ^we have 
not met since — ^I have never seen him, or heard of 
him dnocy till that erening at the Opera." 

" Did you meet by acddent at the Opera? '^ 

^' I implore you to ask me no more questions. I 
know nothing of what happened.^' 

'^ There is something in this unfortunate B&ir 
you are anxious to conceal from me» Margaret. I 
cannot, of couxse, divine your reasons; but you 
wrong me and yourself by withholding your con* 
fidence from me." 

*' Indeed, I would trust you with my most secret 
thoughts — you are too noble not to decide justly 
and compassionately — but thi&— I dare not — ^to you I 
—no— no — ^I dare not ! " 

'* Yes — to me of all men you may most safely open 
your heart. You think that my affection for Charles 
would prejudice my judgment. You do me an in- 
justice. You do not know me — ^we have not hitherto 
known each other as we ought — ^we have been 
estranged, and an unnatural distance has been be- 
tween us — ^but we must make amends to each other 
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in the future. Whatever befalls us, Margaret, for 
good or ill, you must learn to look upon me as your 
fidend and protector." 

'' I did not expect this," she replied, in a stifled 
voice; '* I do not deserve it. I now feel how little 
I understood your worth — ^your great goodness and 
kindness — ^believe me, I am very grateful!" and, 
bursting into tears, she sank upon her knees at his 
feet. 

" Come — come, not thus." 

" No— here on my knees, I will tell you all. There 
is a load upon my heart — ^it is crushing me-— killing 
me. I feel I can speak to you now. Give me one 
moment. We grew up from childhood almost under 
the same roof; and were never parted till he went 
to college. We met again in London — early feel- 
ings were revived — we — you understand?'' 

'* Clearly. You may spare that explanation." 

** How considerate you are. You give me courage 
to speak. I know not how to tell my story without 
seeming to bring shame upon myself. You will con- 
demn me — I fear you will; but no condemnation 
can equal my own remorse. But, indeed, I am 
not to blame. We were sundered by violence — 
all hope of happiness in this world went with him. 
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My father commanded me to receive Lord Charles. 
What did it matter how they disposed of me? I 
was a blighted creature, and did not care what doom 
lay before me. There was no struggle then between 
my heart and my duty, for in that separation I was 
betrayed into the belief that he had broken his faith ; 
and in that belief I submitted to my father's will^ 
and — married. But it was false! They had de- 
ceived us both — and happy had it been for both had 
we lived on deceived, and never met again ! " 

** Was Lord Charles aware of your attachment ! " 

*' I think he must have known it; he could not 
have mistaken my manner — but no censure upon 
him ! He treated my feelings with forbearance, as 
if he understood my sufierings, and respected them. 
I was thankful to him for that, honoured him for it, 
and believed that I should be able to repay his 
generosity by dedicating myself to his happiness. I 
tried — I tried — I banished all thoughts but the one 
thought of what I owed to him — he was all to me — 
he might have secured my peace and his own — 
but '' 

Lord William shook his head. 

"You have thrown a light upon your mutual 
position that makes many things clear to me which 
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were dark before. I will not say to you what I 
think of his conduct. I ignorantly attributed the 
coldness I have observed between you to other 
causes — but its springs are evident now. He knew 
of your attachment, and married you ; and Mr. 
Winston was his friend I It was base — money on 
one side, vile ambition on the other — and you, weak, 
deceived, indifferent to your fate, the victim of both." 

The condition of his nephew, hovering at that 
moment between life and death, restrained him from 
giving full vent to his indignation. But he felt 
keenly and bitterly the wrong that had been done 
to Margaret, and to which he had been, in some 
sort, made a party. He had been duped into his 
consent to the marriage on the. plea of love ; the 
story of Grace Hunsdon had been cited to work upon 
his feelings; and, now that he looked back upon 
the arguments Lord Charles had employed, he saw 
that he had cast but a thin disguise over his real 
motives. Deeply affected by the cruel position in 
which Margaret was placed, it became no less a 
point of honour than of feeling with him to sustain 
and shield her. 

Her confidence was full and unreserved. She 
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detailed all the circumstances of the meeting at the 
Opera, and the disdosores made bj Henry Winston; 
and when he related to her the particulars of the 
abrupt rencontre in the lobby, there was no long^ 
any doubt that it oceuiied immediately after Henry 
Winston had left her box. Margaret naturally 
feared that Lord William Eton would take a seveie 
view of the conduct of the aggressor; and it was an 
unexpected relief to her to find that he pitied rather 
than blamed him. Had he confessed to her his real 
feelings, she would have discovered that his sympa- 
thies were warmly enlisted on his behalf. 

At three o'clock the consultation was held on 
Lord Charles. The silence that brooded over the 
house was solemn and painfuL The servants were 
strictly ordered out of the way — ^not a foot&ll was 
heard — and Margaret sat in her room alone, waiting 
for the return of Lord William. A long interval 
elapsed — the longer the more &aught with doubts 
and terrors. At last a step came to the door — she 
had not strength or energy to rise, but sat, stricken 
with fear, to receive the intelligence he brought, 
which she fancied she could anticipate in the stricken 
expression of his face. 
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^^ I tmderstand," she cried convulsively, *' there is 
no hope I" 

" Be comforted," he repUed, kissing her forehead 
tenderly; ^' there is always hope while life remains. 
We must put our trust in God !*' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THX DUELLO BEEN FBOM DIFFERENT POINTS OF SIGHT. 

When Henry Winston went out to fight a duel 
with Lord Charles Etonj it never entered into his 
calculations to make any provision against such a 
contingency as that of shooting his antagonist Few 
men ever do in these cases. The quarrel is the 
thing — the consequences are left to take care of 
themselves. Fortunately he was in the hands of an 
adviser who was prepared for aU emergencies. 

They had no sooner got clear of the field, than 
Costigan ordered the coachman *^ to drive as if the 
divil was after him/' and to make a detour from the 
high-road for the purpose, as he informed his 
friend, of baffling the beaks, should they have got 
wind of what had happened. 

'^ I fear, from the precautions you are taking," 
said Winston, " the wound is dangerous." 
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" Well— it's in an ugly place," returned Oostigan ; 
and the bullet is lodged. That's the worst of it. 
There's no harm, at all events, in being on the safe 
side; and, until we know how he's going on, jou 
must keep out of the way. The British public have 
an Ignorant prejudice against duelling, which might 
make it inconvenient for you to be showing your- 
self about town." 

** I shall never forgive myself, Costigan, if this 
business should end fatally." 

" Forgive yourself? What would you be for- 
giving yourself for? Wasn't it equal main and 
chance? If it's any ease to your mind^ let me tell 
you it wasn't for want of inclination he didn't whip 
you through the lungs. He was within a nick of 
you ; his ball ripped up the grass at your feet — 
there's the spatter of it on your boots. Quarter of 
an inch higher, and it would have been all up with 
you. Why then," he exclaimed, thrusting his head 
out of the window, and shouting to the coachman, 
** it's a fortune you're losing by not entering them 
horses for the Derby. I suppose they think we're 
running a race, they're in such a murderin' hurry." 

All this time the horses, notwithstanding, were 
going at the top of their speed, but Costigan's im- 
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patience outstripped them. Arrived in Pordand- 
streety he dismissed the camage^ and waiting caur 
tiously till it was out of sight, he huiried Winston 
into a cab, and drove off to a retired hotel with 
which he was acquainted, in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 

'' It will never do," he said, when they arrived at 
the door, '' for you to return to your lodgings- HI 
be off at once and get the traps away before Mother 
Stubbs begins to suspect anything. Stay here 
quietly, and keep yourself to yourself— but we must 
send up your compliments to inquire how he's going 
on — ^that's the least you can do after shooting him 
imder the wing like a garden thrush. Stop a 
minute," he added, peering into the dark haQ of 
the hotel at a figure that was crossing at the back — 
''don't I know that figure? No matter — in with 
you, and up-stairs, and amuse yourself by repeating 
the Seven Penitential Psalms till I come back." 
Jumping into the cab, without waiting for a reply, 
he left Winston alone to indulge in his reflections 
on the rapid events of the morning. 

Discouiaging and gloomy enough they were. 
Whether Lord Charles lived or died, Margaret 
would never pardon him for that act of violence. 
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He thought only of her, and of the agony of mind 
*— the tenor and remorse — ehe must have experi- 
enced at the sight of the spectacle of blood he had 
sent home to her. That horrible image, so revolting 
to the tenderness of a woman under any circum- 
stances, but so cruel and harrowing to a wife, pre- 
sented itself to him in the most appalling shapes, 
and filled him with self-reproaches. How could 
she make allowances for the madness that had insti- 
gated him to such an extremity? How could she 
comprehend the strife and torture of brain and heart 
he had gone through before he was worked up to a 
point of despair beyond human endurance, when 
even all consideration for her gave way before the 
demoniacal suggestions of revenge? She, whose life 
was so calm and gentle, who was so disciplined in 
patience and resignation, how could she understand 
the tempest that had shaken his reason? Whatever 
hope he had previously nurtured of being remem- 
bered by her with pity, was gone for ever. Her 
pity was now concentrated on her husband, whom, 
by that fatal act, he had invested with claims upon 
her interest which he never possessed before. 

He was strongly tempted to write to her — to ex- 
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plain how it had happened — ^to deprecate her wrath 
— to sue for forgivenessi But how could he approach 
the subject? What arguments could he use? What 
balm could he offer to her ? His very name and 
handwriting, while she was yet writhing under the 
shock, would only aggravate her sufferings, and 
make her hate him the more. He would wait, and 
watch his opportunity to plead to her for pardon 
when time should have softened the misery be had 
so ruthlessly inflicted upon her. 

But in any case what had he to hope from her? 
She could never regard without abhorrence the man 
who had brought a violent death into her house. A 
woman's instincts — at least the instincts of such a 
woman as Margaret — always fly to the side of the 
inj ured. There are women whose unscrupulous self- 
will is capable of trampling down all obstructions, 
and of purchasing the gratification of their own 
desires at any cost of suffering and injustice to 
the feelings and rights of others. But these are 
not the women whom men love with a serene 
and abiding faith; these are the women who 
inspire maddening passions that bum fiercely while 
they last, and then suddenly go out into darkness 
and ashes : — idob whom men worship in frenzy for a 
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time, and then turn from with loathing and aversion. 
Henry Winston could frame a thousand excuses to 
himself, but could not find one to reconcile what 
he had done to the pure spirit of Margaret Eton. 

The speedy return of Costigan^ laden with luggage 
from Duke-street, interrupted these harassing reflec- 
tions. Ithad become necessary to look afterWinston's 
safety, which Costigan held to be paramount to all 
other considerations. The ambiguous answer from 
Park-lane did not satisfy him. He secretly believed 
that Lord Charles was worse than Lord William had 
represented him to be, and he promised Winston to 
set out himself in the course of the evening, and 
ascertain the fact. 

Dinner was ordered at five, and the interval passed 
in laying plans for the future, in case the wound 
should prove fatal. Costigan urged upon his friend 
the prudential course of getting out of the way, and 
for better security running over to the Continent — 
strengthening his argument by reference to the 
fiunous text — 

He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 

But, unfortunately, of all the reasons he could 
have selected at that moment for running away, the 
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proepect of fighting another day was about the least 
persuasiTe. Winston declared he would stand his 
ground, and that no entreaties, arguments, or re- 
monstrances could induce him to alter his determi- 
nation. 

Costigan saw it was useless to persevere, and took 

« 

advantage of the dinner to change the subject. 

*' There's somebody in the hotel that knows us/' 
he said; ^^I caught him looking out for me as I 
came in, but I gave him the slip/' 

" Who can it be?" inquired Winston. 

'' Whoever it is, I have a shrewd suspicion it isn't 
Lord Charles; so we needn't make ourselves imeasy 
on that score. A glass of wine with you just to give 
a flavour to the veal. By my honour, Henry Win- 
ston, I'm proud of you. Your conduct this morning 
reflects immortal credit on you." 

" Credit? Let us talk of something else." 

Every now and then in his intercourse with Cos- 
tigan there jarred a chord between them which made 
Winston secretly recoil from the companionship cir- 
cumstances had so strangely cast him upon. No two 
men could be more dissimilar; the coarseness of the 
one constantly revolted the sensitive nature and 
fastidious tastes of the other; and there was some- 
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thing 80 haggard in the experiences of life which 
Coatigan mapped out in his conversation, that Win- 
ston was sometimes conscious of a passing sense of 
aegtadationmthemtimacy to whichhehadadmitted 
him. On these occasions he felt lowered and d^ 
based; butstill he thought himself proof against the 
taint of manners and opinions he held in such aver* 
aion. The real cordiality of Costigan, his untiring 
good-nature, and a certain touch of softnessor tender- 
ness, which, obscure as it was, sometimes showed 
itself in a most strange and unexpected way, consti- 
tuted the fascination that bound Winston to him. 
Besides, he was the only confidant he had, and men 
are slaves to their confidants in love affairs. 

The allusion to his conduct in the morning awoke 
one of the discords that vibrated most painfuUy in 
Winston's heart. Costigan evidently gloried in what 
had occurred^ and, like a professed duellist, regarded 
it only in its triumphal aspect, which to Winston 
was a source of the bitterest regret. K he could have 
had his choice, he would gladly have exchanged 
situations with Lord Charles — ^not that he repented 
the issue on his lordship's account, but for the sake 
of Margaret. This was a reach of sensibility be- 
yond the compass of Costigan's sympathies; he 
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could see nothing except the vindicated honour of 
his friend — ^for it was all honour and fighting with 
him^ and nothing else, when it once came to that. 

His reluctance to speak about the duel threw Ges- 
tigan into a mood of bantering that made the matter 
rather worse; and when he began to boast of his 
pistols, and the execution they had done on former 
occasions, the thought flashed across Winston's mindi 
for the first time, that it was the possession of these 
very pistols, and the brooding over them in the 
country, which suggested to him, and kept perpetu- 
ally before him, the design of fixing a quarrel on 
Lord Charles. 

*' Ay — those pistols. They were always in my 
room. I looked at them every day. You remember 
what I said to you in my letter about them — ^I 
wondered should I ever have any use for them. I 
was like a man in a frightful dream; the dream is 
out. I have used them, and they served me well ! " 

He looked across the table as he spoke, and the 
broad, wild face of Costigan, overspread with a lam- 
bent glow of satisfaction, seemed like the face of the 
Tempter^ who had led him into the snares, and now 
exulted over his work. The feeling it inspired was 
dangerous, but he gulped it down in a gkss of wine. 
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He remembered the kindness he had so often tested 
in that rough, ill-regulated nature, and he felt that if 
Costigan had counselled him unwisely, and tempted 
him to an act which would cast its shadow over his 
whole life, it was the error of his judgment, his habits 
and associations, and not of his heart. The fault was 
in his own impetuous temperament; and, with a 
generosity as impulflive as the rising reproaches it 
suppressed, he took the entire blame upon himself. 

They had scarcely finished dinner, when they were 
startled by a sharp knock at the door. Costigan, who 
was one of those men that will never be taken alive, 
immediately started to his feet; but, before he could 
secure the door, it was somewhat unceremoniously 
opened, and Mr. Trumbull, to their mutual surprise, 
made his appearance in the room. 

"I expect," said he, "that you are rather as- 
tonished at seeing me; but the fact is, I have picked 
up at this hotel, and I thought I would just look in 
to see how you were getting on, as you are likely to 
be a little out of sorts by yourselves this evening. 
Fm a pretty good judge of human nature, and it 
strikes me that when a man's in trouble, a friendly 
visit is a sort of social duty. That's the way I look 
at it, Mr. Winston." 
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Heniy Winston was the more sorpiised at this 
fiiendly visit, as his acquaintance with Mr. TramboS 
was veiy slight, bnt his sarprise was considerably in- 
creased by the knowledge that g^itlenian seemed to 
possess of the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Mr. Trumbiill soon left him in no doubt on the 

m 

subject. 

^^ It's pretty weQ known, I calculate, by this time 
at the West End," he obserred; *^ I was calling this 
afternoon at Park-lane, and Mrs. RawUngs told me 
all the particulars." 

** I hope/' said Costigan, ^' you didn't say you had 
seen us here?" 

^' I haven't studied the customs of this remaric- 
able nation in vain, Mr. Costigan. Secrecy is an 
element in your institutions, which, as a iree-bom 
republican, I abjure; but, as a stranger, I am bound 
to respect your usages, while I am enjoying your 
hospitality. It will be time enough when I get back 
to my own everlasting State of Massachusetts to en« 
lighten the world as to my real opinion of England." 

*^ You intend to write a book upon us, then?" said 
Winston, glad of any pretext for changing the sub- 
ject 

'' Most assuredly. I have a sample or two of it 
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in my pocket, if you'd like to hear how I walk into 
you. But I calculate you'ie haidly up to the mark 
for that, Mr. Winston. Your mind must be in a 
pretty considerable fix, and not exactly in a condition 
to enter upon philosophical inquiries. There again 
your institutions come in, extinguishing freedom of 
thought, and riling up your twenty-five millions of 
human beings, just as if they were so many niggers. 
It's my clear conviction that it's only under a de- 
mocratic form of government the rights of man are 
eternally vindicated — ^that's a &ct. If one gentle- 
man has a wrong to settle with another, in my coun- 
try, he may go slick at him, and shoot him in the 
streets. Now, if that ain't practical liberty, I should 
like to know under what part of the almighty canopy 
you're to find it?" 

^' Indeed, we should be ata loss to find it in such 
perfection anywhere else," observed Costigan, with a 
humorous twinkle in his eyes; ^' you're entirely 
right, Mr. TrumbulL That's the only country for 
a gentleman to live in. It's firee and easy, it is, at 
all events ; and I'm sorry to say that, in that parti- 
cular, we're in a mighty benighted condition.'' 

'' You're out of sight behind us in the grand 
features of sodal progress and civilisation. And 
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you'll never rise to a dignified rank in the scale of 
nations till you get rid of your aristocracy, and es- 
tablish liberty and equality over the length and 
breadth of the land. Your aristocracy, Mr. Costigan, 
is a regular system of slavery, and puts its brand upon 
you, just as the farmers brand cattle. The people 
have no more moral elevation than sheep in this 
country. I presume you won't deny that. Look 
at your hotels and public-houses: it seems to me as 
if the eternal 'coons gloried in their degradation, for 
everywhere you go you see them sticking up, in con- 
spicuous signs, ^^The Marquis of Granby" and 
"-The Duke of Wellington," and this lord's arms 
and that lord's arms. All England is branded over 
with the family marks of the proprietary class. 
That's one of the observations in my book." 

'* But, in the matter of duels, now," inquired 
Costigan; " how do you manage that in America?" 

" There again," returned Trumbull, ** we're ahead 
of you in a remarkable manner. All our institutions 
acknowledge the original law of individual freedom. 
Every man in the Union possesses the inalienable 
right of fighting a duel in his own way. That's a 
fundamental principle. Our free citizens meet on 
a perfect equality ; each man chooses his own weapon. 
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and uses it at his discretion. They walk up to each 
other, and fire when they please; a privilege, I 
reckon, you're not likely to enjoy in this country till 
you make a clearance of your hereditary classes." 

^^ I'm afraid not," returned Costigan. 

'' Now, just look at what you call public opinion, 
what a teetotal crusher it is of personal indepen- 
dence. No man can do as he likes here; he must do 
what other people like — that's a humiliating truth. 
If one man shoots another in the Union, it's his own 
business, and nobody meddles with him; but, if you 
take the law into your own hands here, which you'd 
have a clear right to do, if you were a freebom 
citizen, you've no more chance of your life than if 
you were pitched into a biler, and stewed down into 
soup. Now, Mr. Winston, that's the precise thing 
I came to talk to you about. From what I heard this 
evening, Lord Charles is in rather a dubious state»and, 
if he should sink under it, this is no place for you. 
I don't want to make any professions; but I esteem 
it a great privilege to do homage to a man of your 
stamp. I was bom in Massachxisetts^ am true whale- 
bone, stub-twisted back and front, and no man in 
my country stands up against me without losing 
wind. Now, I'm going back by the States packet- 
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ship Old Vifyinny, Captain Maddison Sandys, and 
if you'll put yourself under tihe riiadow of Washing- 
ton Trumbull, with the eternal banner of stripes and 
stars floating over you, 111 land you at New York, 
to the national anthem of * Hail Colombia I ' and 
guarantee yon liberty and security for the rest of 
your life.'* 

This proposal was made with so much sincerity 
that Henry Winston, although a little inclined to be 
annoyed at the intrunon of a compaxatiYe stranger 
at such a moment, thanked Trumbull for the interest 
he took in his afihirs, assuring him, at the same time, 
that he had no intention whatever of leaving England. 
In vain Trumbull described the enthusiasm with 
which he would be received in America, when it 
came to be known that he had been engaged in 
mortal combat with a lord, pledging himself that, if 
money was any consideration, he might make a 
fortune by lecturing through the States on the custom 
of duelling, as it is practised under slavish restric- 
tions in the old class-ridden feudal communities. 
These alluring representations fiiiled to convince the 
obstinate young gentleman to whom they were ad- 
dressed. He still held to his resolution. Let the 
consequences be what they might, he had secretly set 
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Ilia heart upon seeing Maigaiet once more, and, 
when ihat was over, the rest of his life was a matter 
of perfect indifference to him. 

Trumbull, compelled to relinquish a project, by 
which he had hoped to secure a new lion for the 
gaze of his admiring countrymen, with a side view 
to the popularity of his contemplated book, in which 
he intended to give a circumstantial narrative of the 
duel, turned the conversation to other topics. He 
was a speculator on a large scale. He never missed 
a chance of picking up a trifle of information; and, 
if he could not procure extensive data, which, indeed, 
he seldom took the trouble to go in quest of, he made 
no scruple ia drawing general inferences from par- 
ticular facts, without being very particular in test- 
ing their correctness. Whatever he happened to see 
or hear, he took for granted as an illustration of 
universal modes and customs; so that his book, from 
which he read a variety of singular specimens, might 
have been appropriately designated '^ Curiosities 
from the Social Experiences of a Gobe-mouche.'" 

Winston's anxiety to obtain intelligence about 
Lord Charles made him rather impatient of Mr. 
Trumbull's criticisms on England and the English; 
and, after an hour or two wasted upon subjects 
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extremely nuinteresting to him, and especially dis- 
tasteful under existing circumstances, he reminded 
Costigan of his promise to ascertain how Lord 
Charles was going on. A difficulty presented itself 
which, in the eagerness of his feelings, Costigan had 
not thought of before. The second was as much 
compromised as the prindpal, and it would have 
been hazardous in Costigan to present himself in 
person to make such inquiries. The difficulty, 
however, was removed by Trumbull, who, volunteer- 
ing his services, started at once with Costigan for 
Portman-square. 

Henry Winston was again left alone. An hour 
passed away, which he contrived to fill up with a 
multitude of ingenious self-tortures. The future 
shaped itself before him in a wild phantasmagoria of 
gloomy pictures, brightened here and there by rays 
of hope, that vanished as quickly as they came; and 
long before his reveries were interrupted by the re- 
turn of his friends, he had succeeded in working 
himself into a most dreary and uncomfortable mood. 
The news he received operated beneficially on these 
morbid feelings, by at least resolving all doubt into 
certainty, and awakening him, with electric force^ 
to the necessity of action. 
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It had been azranged between Trumbull and 
Costigan that the latter should announce the intelli- 
gence they had obtained; and he began with an 
exordium which so painfully delayed, while it be- 
trayed the truth, that Winston, unable to endure 
the suspense, sprang from his chair, and appealed to 
Trumbull to relieye him, by telling him the worst at 
once. 

It was told in one word. Lord Charles Eton was 
dead! 



VOL. III. u 



CHAPTER Vm. 



THB LAST TBZAIm 



Death, even when it lias given long notice of its 
approach, is a dismal thing in a house; but more 
dismal still when it comes suddenly and violently in 
the midst of health, and in the confidence of man- 
hood. Although the dead be one who had not 
drawn around him a solitary affection, he is missed 
when he is gone; his loss severs some ties, breaks 
up the routine of old habits, and leaves a blank be- 
hind which time alone can fiU with new associations 
and altered prospects. 

Lord Charles Eton had not cultivated one ardent 
friendship; and in his own home, where love might 
have grown had he cared to nurture it, the air was 
too cold for hearts to flower in. His uncle alone 
was strongly attached to him; but it was less a feel- 
ing of a£^tion than a sentiment of pride, cherished 
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and dwelt upon in solitade, till it became a sort of 
neoesaity of his existence. Yet, unloreable as he 
was in his life, his death was a trouble in the small 
circle which it deprived of a familiar &ce and an 
accustomed footstep. 

Abroad in the world, through which he had moved 
with such a show of graciousness, there was a slight 
sensation — ^hardly of regret, rather of surprise and 
curiosity; people thought it very shocking; got up 
a story about the quanel — ^which occupied them 
more than its issue, — and then something else started 
up, and they forgot him in a week. 

To Margaret, there was an undefined terror in the 
event, which fascinated her reason. She was stunned 
by its suddenness. There wasn't time to think 
clearly, or to test her own feelings. The first im- 
pulse was self-examination. Had she been just to 
him? Had she made allowances for his temper? 
Had she estimated his character truly? Was there 
no fault at her ade? Could she have averted 
that alienation which had recently divided them? 
Could she have reconciled the family feud in the 
heat of which he was struck down? A hundred 
such hurried questions and half-accusations thronged 
upon her mind. She looked back upon her marriage, 

u2 
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and gathered up recollections of Lord Charles which, 
softened by distance and hallowed by natural regrets, 
drew out traits of his nature which she feared she 
had never appreciated; and when her thoughts re- 
verted to Henry Winston, a shudder passed over 
her. She shrank from the train of memories his 
image called up, and tried not to think of him, as a 
person toiling through the mazes of a hideous dream, 
in which the forms of beloved objects are shown in 
agonies and distortion, endeavours in vain to shut 
them out. Henry Winston would still recur to her, 
let her seek to banish him as she might. 

The bereavement of Lord William Eton was ren- 
dered less overwhelming by the disclosures Margaret 
had made to him, which shook his high opinion of 
Lord Charles, and created a new claim upon his 
sympathies. The place which the death of his ne- 
phew left vacant in his heart and household, was 
insensibly occupied by her whom that nephew had 
so grievously wronged; and it was a balm and 
solace to him to tend and console her. His charac- 
ter had undergone a change. Austerity and harsh- 
ness had given way to kindliness and forbearance. 
Their relations were no longer formal and reserved ; 
in the hour of domestic sorrow their hearts opened 
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to each other, and the conventional distinctions 
which had hitherto kept them apart, melted before 
the reality which pointed to that world where the 
pomps and vanities of earth are of no more account 
than the dust that lies mouldering in the coffin. 

Clara, at the suggestion of Lord William Eton, 
had come to Poitman-square after the death of Lord 
Charles. Mrs. Rawlings called every day; but her 
visits were not of much comfort to Margaret. She 
had got into a way of babbling, which is very op- 
pressive to people who are suffering under mental 
distress. The good woman talked unwisely to her 
daughter; much, indeed, in the same strain as Nurse 
Waters had long ago talked to her when she had lost 
her own husband. She could see no help for any 
misfortune but to look forward and not think about 
it: the world was wide, and there were plenty of 
people in it; and Margaret was never very happy 
with Lord Charles; she knew well enough that, when 
she married him, she loved Henry Winston; it was 
wonderful, to be sure, what turns things take ; look at 
herself— there was Rawlings nearly out of his mind 
with trouble, and she didn't know how long she'd 
have a house over her head^ and wished she could 
only see the end of it; and, for her own part, she 
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longed to get out of it all, and be at peace; and a 
great deal more to the same efi^t, slightly incohexenti 
and puncturing the wounds it was intended to heaL 
The truth was, that poor Mrs. Rawlings, who never 
was remarkable for the strength of her intellect, had 
latterly grown yezy garrulous; her thoughts had 
begun to ravel in an odd way; and she would talk on 
ahead, if anybody would listen to her, not very 
dearly or sensibly; and tears would sometimes start 
into her eyes, and stand there helplessly on the lidS) 
as if they did not know why they were summoned, 
and had come there without any ostensible cause. 
She was not a woman to stand up against calamity, 
but to lie down under it ; her escape was in the weak- 
ness of her nature; but even this refuge was failing 
her now. The pressure was too severe to be evaded 
in the old way; and many little sjrmptoms were 
becoming perceptible in her looks and her '^ bald 
talk," of that confusion and scattering of ideas which 
are preliminary, in people of feeble constitution, to a 
general break-up of the faculties. Everybody was 
indulgent to her, and suffered her to chatter without 
interrupdon. It was the only pleasure she had — 
that incessant diivel, so full of curious little good* 
natured cross-purposes, and wandering platitudes ! 
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Mr. BawlingB had called once or twice, but had 
not yet seen Margaret They were naturally relac- 
tant to meet She dreaded the first interview with 
her father; and many wee& elapsed before the re- 
ceived him. 

H One evening Lord William desired to aeeher in 
the drawing-room. He had hitherto spoken but 
UtUe to her on the subjects that most occupied their 
thoughts; and now that she wa^ more calm and 
composed, he felt it no longer necessary to obeerve 
any restraint 

*^ I wished to have a little quiet conversation with 
you, Margaret, if you think you are well enough to 
bear it" 

*' I was anxious for it myself, my lord," she i&* 
plied; '' I feel it would be a relief to me/' 

'* You are aware of the result of the inquiry into 
that unfortunate business, and that I have been 
urged to sanction lejgal measures against Mr. Win^ 
ston?" 

" Yes — ^I have heard so." 

<' I refused to lend my name to mich a proceeding. 
No consideration could induce me to consent to it. 
I mention this to put your mind at rest.*' 
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** It was very generous and noble— considering 
how you loYcd him ! " 

<» My love for him, Margaret, did not extend to 
his errors. But we will not talk of that. I felt that 
if the family of Lord Charles Eton showed any vin- 
dictive feeling to Mr. Winston, they would have 
done you an additional wrong. He has not been 
heard of since, and I presume he is now beyond the 
reach of danger. If he be prudent, and keep out of 
England for a time, he may one day return with 
safety. After all, it was an act committed in ihe 
heat of passion; he did no more than others might 
have done — ^than others have done." 

" It is for my sake, my lord, you are so lenient to 
him. But it was a great crime — and I sicken to 
think that he was guilty of it/' 

*'Not for your sake alone," he exclaimed; then 
paused for a moment. '^ Margaret^ I dare not call 
Mr. Winston to account. I owe it to myself to 
screen and save him.'' 

« My lord r 

'^ Be patient and listen to me. I speak to you of 
things that have been shut up in my life, and made 
me the lonely man you have known me; and when 
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I see in the circamstances which have befallen 
others, a fatal recollection of my own early history 
revived before me, almost exactly as it happened to 
myself, you cannot be much surprised at my for- 
bearance/* 

'^Happened to you. Lord William? Did you, 
too, once love as he did — and ?" 

'* If you will not think it an unpardonable folly,'' 
said Lord William, smiling, " in a man of my age 
and habits to carry about such a memory with him, 
and to preserve it as freshly as if it were an incident 
of yesterday, when he ought to be more sensibly 
employed — ^I may confess as much to you. Most 
men love in their youth. Why might not I? Men 
generally forget these things — they are Wept away 
into the current of graver occupations. Age brings 
a different set of feelings — throws us in more upon 
ourselves — aches, and wants, and physical infirmities 
give us enough to do, without troubling ourselves 
with love — and so our enthusiasm goes and our elas- 
ticity, and we are glad enough to escape from our 
sentimental devotions, and look to our diet and our 
rheumatism. But circumstances will sometimes, in 
spite of us, recal these memories, and keep them 
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alrre. Wiih me it has never dombered — ^it was 
seated upcm my heart, and its mark is there stilL" 

<< But what was it? How does Mr. Winston's 
ease resemble yoors?" 

*' I opposed your marriage with Lord Charles on 
the ground of inequality of birth; but it was not 
firom mere pride of lineage — althou^ I sufiered 
him to think so. It touched me closer. In my 
youth, Margaret, I thought no man ever loved so 
madly — and I am half-ashamed to say that, through 
the long mist of years, I think so even now! She 
was not in my own rank of life — ^that heightened 
the romance on both ndes, and we were prepared to 
sacrifice the world for each other. In this extremity 
I was compelled to confide my secret to a fiiend, 
in whose honour I wonld have reposed my H&« He 
deceived me— -he deceived her — &laified me to her 
•—appealed to her pride — ^provoked her resentment 
—and succeeded in his treachery. She who was to 
have been my wife, ensnared by the basest artifices^ 
became his mirtress. For that most criminal of all 
perfidies he paid the penalty of his life." 

Throughout this relation Lord William main- 
tained a calmness, speaking slowly, and almost in a 
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whisper, which was more pain&l than the strongest 
outward emotion* Margaret crept to his side and 
trembled. 

" You do not wonder now," said Lord William, 
recovering the firm tone of his voice, "why I have 
screened Mr. Winston?" 

" And she?" inquired Margaret. 

" I have never seen her since — I could not trust 
myself; but it has been the constant care of my lifcf 
of which she is happily ignorant, to watch over her 
security in another country." 

"Then she still lives?" 

"Come — ^you must not extract all my secrets. 
She is dead to me for ever." 

The door opened, and Fletcher, looking alarmingly 
cadaverous in a full suit of mourning, announced Mr. 
Bawlings. Margaret's agitation at the name did not 
escape the notice of Lord William, who encourag- 
ingly pressed her hand, and went forward to receive 
the visitor, and spare her the pain of the first greeting. 

A visible alteration had taken place in her &ther 
during the short interval that had elapsed since they 
had last met. His face had become much thinner 
and more pallid; the stony gaze, the indomitable 
resolution, the inflexible self-will, were displaced by 
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an expression of restlessness in the eyes and mouth, 
which at once betrayed great mental anxiety and 
shattered health. No longer imperturbable and self- 
possessed, he was nervous in his looks and motions, 
twitched with his hsnds, and spoke in a sharp, wiry 
voice, that grated on the ear with a sense of petulance 
and impatience. 

A few formal words on both sides, and Mr. Raw- 
lings took a chair beside his daughter. 

" This is a heavy blow, Margaret," he said; *'I 
had hoped that I had established you in a high and 
happy position. But it has fallen out otherwise." 

** It might have been otherwise — ^we must submit 
to the will of Heaven." 

" And all through the frantic folly of a disap- 
pointed boy " 

" Nothing can palliate his guilt — ^but it is better 
we should not speak about it." 

" It proves, Margaret, that I was right not to 
entrust your happiness to such a man." 

** Happiness ! Oh do not let us speak about it. I 
am very weak and ill." 

" She is hardly strong enough, Mr. Rawlings," 
interposed Lord William, " to bear this very painful 
conversation." 
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'' I feel for her sufferings/' returned Rawlings, 
'* as keenly as your lordsUp, and am quite as unwil- 
ling to add to them by my presence — if that be a 
cause of pain to her. I am not to learn now, for the 
first time, that I am an unwelcome visitor in this 
house." 

"No — no," exclaimed Margaret; "it was the 
shock at seeing you recalled these things — but that 
is over, — ^not unwelcome where I am !" 

" You see, sir," said Lord William, quietly, " you 
have done us an injustice; and I fear you do yourself 
wrong in thinking so harshly sometimes of others. 
It is not a time for anger between us; and it is our 
duty to avoid all subjects that can increase the anguish 
of her situation." 

Rawlings was slightly affected by the quiet feel- 
ing with which this was spoken* He did not expect 
this sort of reception from Lord William Eton, be- 
tween whom and himself there had hitherto existed a 
feeling of undisguised asperity. A flush passed over 
his face, and he sat for a moment before he spoke, 
twitching his hands together, as if he wanted to 
suppress some strong emotion. 

** True — true — it is not a time for anger. I had 
forgotten myself. If Margaret has reason to reproach 
me^ she must remember that it was for what I be- 
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lieved to be her inteieBt I acted. She mtist try to 
forgive me/ he added, in a low, stifled voice. 

*^ There is much to be forgiven cm all sides," said 
Margaret; ^^andl reproach myself too bitterly not to 
forgive others." 

^* Reproach yourself I" repeated Lord William; 
^' my dear Lady Charles, you must not use such a 
word. Your reproaches should &11 upon us; al- 
though, for myself, had I been aware, as your &iher 
was, that your feelings were otherwise engaged, I 
never would have consented to your marriage." 

'* But, my lord," returned Rawlings, '' had you 
been aware, as I was, that this violent young man 
had laid a plan to carry her off clandestinely, you 
would, probably, have acted as I did, and rescued 
her from the ruin which must have followed such a 
step." 

<^ Whatever I might have done in such circum- 
stances, Mr. RawHngs," replied Lord William, " I 
should certainly not have compelled her to many 
against her inclinations. If we must speak of lliese 
matters, let us at least be honest.'' 

Rawlings exhibited connderabk impatience while 
Lord William was speaking, and when he had 
finished, he moved his chair back, and looked full 
upon him. 
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' ^ When my daughter was manied to your nephew, 
my lord," he began, '' I was a prosperous man, fol- 
lowed and persecuted by a venal ciowd of great 
people* They insisted upon setting me up for wor- 
ship in their circles, and I determined to fix myself 
there, so that they could not shake me off when I 
had served their turn. This is the history of my 
daughter's marriage. It is something snatched from 
the hollowness and perfidy of the world-H9omething 
for poverty to exult in, wh^i it is oppressed by the 
pride and pageantxy of rank Why did they seek 
me? Let ih^n read the moral in the conse* 
quences." 

*^ There is some truth in that When men of 
birth and station descend from their proper positicm, 
they deserve the humiliating results. But you are 
too sw^ing in your censures. You must not judge 
of the aristociairp' irom exceptional cases." 

*' I judge of them," replied Bawlings, ^'from a 
wide experience, which has taught me that it is the 
besetting sin of their nature to prostrate themselves 
before this money-power. Let no man who rises 
firom obscurity hope to bridge over with gold the 
gulf that divides him from them. If he be wise, he 
will keep in his own sphere. They use sudi men as 
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gamblers use cards, and fling them away when they 
have played out their game." 

^^ I perfectly agree with you/' returned Lord 
William ; ^^ the wise man, whether he is lord or com- 
moner, will do best by keeping in his own sphere; 
and I who never flattered you, and who kept aloof, 
at the height of your prosperity, from an intercourse 
which was repugnant to my tastes and habits, may 
now say with regret and without o£fence, that it had 
been happier for us both if you had acted upon that 
conviction a little earlier. But it is useless to recur 
to the past. We have a more grateful task before us 
in making what reparation we can to Aer/' 

^' I am bound, my lord," replied Rawlings, '^ to 
thank you for the consideratbn and kindness with 
which you have treated my daughter. The world 
has made me sceptical in my judgment of men, and 
my reliance on their truth; but I am not insensible 
to the dignity with which you have acted, and I am 
grateful for your generosity. There is one consola- 
tion left to me amidst the wreck of my own fortunes 
— that Margaret is secure. Let &te deal as it may 
with me hereafter, she at least is beyond the reach 
of reverses. That is a comfort to me." 

*' You may add, sir," said Margaret^ *' that she is 
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too sensible of \7l1at she owes to your bounty, not 
to share it with you in adversity. For myselfj a 
yery little will suffice, and I am too thankful that 
there is ample for us alL To feel that I can help 
you^ will give me something to look forward to — 
something to live for." 

** No, Margaret," replied Rawlings; " you have 
made sacrifices enough for me. I am not quite 
wrecked — there are resources yet at my command 
which, with thrift and industry, will enable me to 
preserve my independence. My head is clear and 
my resolution strong, and I will labour as a man like 
me ought to labour. I was born to that, and must 
look to it for succour. No— Margaret! I am 
proud of my child, and she shall hold her position 
unimpaired by any claims of mine. Experience is 
not lost upon me. We gather wisdom, my child, 
as we grow older; and the best use we can make of 
our misfortunes is to avoid the errors that produced 
them.'' 

As he spoke he became more calm and tranquil. 
The nervousness and irritation he betrayed at first 
had passed away; and the natural strength of his 
character returned, subdued in expression, and 
directed to a good and healthy purpose. 

VOL. III. X 
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Wlule this oonvenatioii waa pasBmgj one who had 
a deep interest in it was watching the windows £com 
ibe squaie below. The same figure had for several 
nights appeared in the same place; and this was 
the first time that lights were visible in the draw- 
ing-room. Night after night the house was dadc, 
and he who watched for some token of the life 
within^ was hitherto doomed to be disappointed. 
But now the object of his vigil was attained. From 
time to 'time he noted the shadows that fell upon 
the picture-frames of those who were moving in- 
side, and he ccmcluded firom their fiiequency that 
there were two or three persons in the room. This 
discovery seemed to throw him into perplexity, 
and he watched and waited as if he were undecided 
what course to take. At length, after many tumst 
he crossed over to the housCi and rapidly ascending 
the steps, knocked at the door. It was presently 
opened — he went in --and, after a short parley in 
the hall, the door closed again. 

Half an hour had elapsed aftiec the visitor had 
entered the house, when Clara appeared in the 
drawing-room, in a state of evident alarm and 
agitation. There was an open note in her hand. 

^^ You must not be fcightened," she whispered to 
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Margaret; " I have something to tell you— but you 
must promise to control yourseK" 

'* You may trust me — I promise." 

** Well — I have had a note from somebody." 

« Somebody? Who?'' 

" Here it is — ^but you had better not read it now. 
I will tell you its contents.'* 

*^ Yes " said Margaret, taking the note, and 

looking at the handwriting, which she recognised 
at once to be that of Henry Winston. She trem- 
bled violently, and, in the effort to suppress the 
effect of the shock, her eyes dilated, and her Eps 
aiid hands became rigidly denched. 

•* Mad — he iis madT' she cried; " I believed he 
had left the country. Lord William thought so." 

" No — ^he has taken no measures for his safety, — 
axid will not — till — that is what he has written 
about" 

** Till— what does he say?" 

*' In the letter he entreated me to see him for 
that purpose, and hoping it might spare you from 
something worse, I ^" 

" Worse? — oh! worse, indeed P* said Margaret; 
" still in England— he is infatuated ! — he writes to 
see you?" 

x2 
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" I have seen him." 

*• You have seen him? Where?" 

u Here '' 

<< In this house?" 

'* Be calm, for Heaven's sake ! Yes, in this 
house—" 

« When?" 

" You must keep your promise with me, and con* 
trol yourself. He brought the note himself." 

"Himself!" 

'' Ah ! Margaret, great as the sorrow is he has 
brought upon us, our sufferings are slight compared 
with his. He is dreadfully altered — ^I could not 
bear to look at him. Orief and repentance have 
broken him down; yet^ much as I felt for him, I did 
not dare to give him any hope that you would 
grant the last request he will ever make to you in 
this world. I told him I would ask you." 

<' A request to me? Do not repeat it What- 
ever it is, I will not hear it" 

'' I feared so — and told him so. But he would 
not receive the answer from me. He will take it 
only from yourself." 

« When was this, Clara?" 
•* Now— this moment" 
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"To-night?'' 

** He is waiting in the next room." 

" This is very cruel, Clara," she replied, looking 
round the room in alarm; "that he should come 
here under such circumstances — ^and Lord William 
here — and my father. He must go. To expect 
that I should see him — ^that we could ever meet 
again — ^it is too dreadfuL Tell him to leave the 
house. I have no message to send. I will receive 
none from him. Why, why does he put me to this 
trial!" 

" I win say only one word, Margaret; nor would 
I say it, but that my heart tells me I owe it to him* 
Through me all this misery came upon him — for 
my sake, you will let me say it." 

'* For your sake — anything, CSlara." 

" He has come here to ask your forgiveness. The 
penitent is not repulsed who seeks pardon of Heaven 
— ^you will not show less mercy to Henry Win- 
ston!" 

" Clara, you will break my heart." 

" No — it will be balm to it hereafter, to feel that 
you did not send him away in despair, with this 
heavy wdght upon his soul. It will be a comfort 
to you to know that you have not doomed him to a 
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life abandoned of God and man. I implore you to 
grant this act of grace — ^for my eaJbe, if not for 

It was a aevere straggle of feeling with Maigaxet 
She shrank in terror firom the thought o£ naeetiDg 
Henry Winston, with that recent scene of death still 
fiesh before her; but CSsxa's appeal was too affecting 
to be resisted. She knew tihe secret anguish thait 
was in her mind, and how much she could alleviate 
it by making this last eflbrt, and she selented. 

*^ I will not see him alone. If it must be, Claia, 
it shall be here — ^in this room. They shaU be the 
witnesses of our last interview." 

This was not exactly what Clara had anticipated; 
but she felt that Margaret was right. 

'' Tou will be dbocked to hear/' said Margaret, 
while Clara was gone to prepare Henry Winston for 
the meetmg, '' that Mr. Winston desires to see m^ 
and thatp at my sister's request, I hay« consented to 
admit him." 

<' Mr. Winston 1 " exclaimed Lord William and 
ib Rawlings t(^ether. 

** He is here— in the house." 

^ This is rashness, indeed, — ^the height of folly 
and recklessness," exclaimed Lord William; '' that 
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he should court destraotion in this way, after the 
forhearance ure have shown him. Vezj wrong and 
wicked — ^you must not ask me to be present." 

*^ I must OTitreat you not to leave the room. He 
can have nothing to say that you ought not to hear 
— and I shall need your support to sustain me 
through thia final agony. I would gladly have 
avoided this — ^there is a grave betwe^i us, which 
his presence will re-open, but — ^that was his step I 
It struck upon my heart— do not leave me ! " 

She sank upon a aofitdose to Lord William; and, 
as Henry Winston came into the room, she pressed 
her hands tightly over her eyes, until he began to 

speak, and then, as if the sound of his voice had 
loosened every nerve, suddenly let them drop, and 
gazed at him like a person who was spell-bound. He 
looked wan and haggard, and spoke in a thick, 
choking tone. 

" I thank you for this mercy. My utter wretch- 
edness has brought me here. I wanted to say to 
you what I hoped would be acceptable, if it would 
not give you pain to hear me speak — ^if you could 
bear to see me after what has happened. May I 
speak?" and he looked into the faces of the group, 
one by one, but they were all silent. Clara had 
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gone round to Margareti and was leaning over her^ 
clasping her hands. 

*' I had great and heavy provocation — ^I did not 
come to say that — ^I did not mean to say it; but 
there are those here who know how I was driv^i to 
desperation, and who seem to judge me relentlessly. 
I say it to them. No provocation can palliate my 
guilt to you — I have no justification to plead to you. 
That was what I had to say. I was told that it would 
be dangerous to come here, and warned that, if I 
valued my life, I should seek safety in flight.*' 

" If you are prudent," said Lord William, slightiy 
turning his head towards him, *' it may not be too 
late yet." 

" I understand you, my lord — I feel your kindness 
— doubly kind from you — and thank you for it. 
But of what value is life to me? I cannot go forth 
with her terrible ralence on my heart. I came to 
ask one word of grace, to save me fix)m myself, and 
enable me to bear the burden tiiat is weighing me 
down. You will speak it — ^Margaret I " 

His voice sank as he uttered her name, and he 
grasped a chair to support himself. Margaret buried 
her &ce in her hands, and a slight sob escaped her. 

** I implore your forgiveness by tiie memory of 
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what has been between us," he continued, — ** the 
blighted hopes that have destroyed me. You will 
not send me from you in despair of mercy here and 
hereafter? That is all — I will try to live, if I may 
carry with me one blessed word of pardon. I had 
many things to say — ^you can comprehend them. 
Tou know what is in my thoughtfr— what I might 
have been — and what I am." 

He paused — Margaret was still silent. 

^' Think of the time when life was innocent and 
full of hope for both of us; and if I am now criminal 
in your eyes, think of what it was that made me so. 
It is dreadful to meet you thus — ^but it will be an 
ease to you when I am gone to feel that you have 
given me a motive to drag out my life, that I may 
seek to make my peace with Heaven. Had you been 
happy, I could have borne my own wretchedness, 
but the knowledge that you were suffering too, was 
beyond my strength to bear. I struggled with it, 
but it mastered me. I ought to have fled from you 
— I had no right to linger near you, to think, to 
feel — I should have held your griefs sacred, and 
spared you this cruel trial; but my reason forsook 
me, and in a moment of frenzy I forgot what was 
due to you, and thought only of the love that was 
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desolated for ever, and the wrongs tliat smote 
upon my brain. No penitence can atone for ths^-^ 
but if remorse and sorrow and die life-long agony of 
a broken heart may look up to you for grace-^ 
Margaret I you will not send me hence in despair* 
Let me hear your voice — one word, Margaret I" 

During this appeal Margaret made many efiS>rt8 to 
look at Henry Winston, as if she wMied to speak, 
but lacked the power, and towards the conclusion, 
he had drawn nearer to ber, and at the close had 
&llen upon his knees beside the sofa. Lord William, 
and Mr. Rawlings, who could not conceal the agita- 
tion he felt throughout, had gathered round Mar- 
garet; and Olara, with imploring looks, was encou- 
raging and urging her to speak* Margaret slowly 
raised her head, and looked from the one to the 
other, and then her eyes rested upon Henry Win- 
ston. 

** What can I say? Pardon is in the hands of 
God I" she said, in a voioe almost inaudible &om 
strong emotion. 

*' Say, Margaret, that you accept my penitence, 
and in this world I will trouble you no more," he 
exclaimed. 

" I do — ^I do — ^ she replied; " I grieve for you 
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from my soul^ and will pray to Heaven to send you 

peace and resignation. Remember, there are others 

who have claims upon you. For their sakes be 

careful of your life, and strive to look with hope to 

the future. I would not make your burden harder 

to bear — and it lightens mine to tell you this. Do 

not despair of mercy ! " 

The tone of affliction in which she spoke imparted 

a touching solemnity to these few words, that made 

them fall like a knell upon his ears. He felt that the 

hour of separation was come, and in the struggle to 

command himself his £ice became blanched and his 

limbs shook. 

*' I thank Grod I have heard your voice again ! 

It will linger in my heart to my dying hour. I will 

obey you; — although it is little to live for others, it 

will be all to me that you have desired it. May 

Heaven protect and guard you — Margaret I" 

He rose and hesitated — then went slowly towards 

the door, and turned again. Their eyes met for 

a moment — ^it was over. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

And now nothing remains but to gather up the 
ends of our threads, and dip them off— for our work 
is done. 

Richard Rawfings possessed that power of 
shaping and controlling circumstances which is in- 
herent in a strong will and inexorable resolution; 
and, earnestly devoting his business talents to the 
practical objects he had marked out, he ultimately 
retrieved, not the position he had lost, but one 
which was more sequestered and secure. His mind 
was too encrgedc to lie idle, even if necesaty had 
not called it into action. But he never became 
rich again. There were no golden miracles to be 
wrought through the pursuits in which he embarked; 
nor did his desires point in that direction, now that 
he had given up his schemes of ambition and social 
revenge. He had to begin an industrial career, in 
which everything depended on quiet perseverance, 
and in which the reputation of having a genius for 
creating wealth out of bubbles would have damaged 
rather than served him. He was glad enough to 
part with that dangerous prestiffe^ and to address 
himself to small gains, procured by steady and 
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patient efforts. Thus his life was divided into two 
striking phases, the latter of which, less brilliant, 
and lying as it were in the shadow of his abdicated 
grandeur, was by far the more satisfactory. And by 
the time the great world had forgotten him, he had 
succeeded in discovering another world, a little lower 
down, which he grew on such good terms with as 
induced him to modify yery materially his opinions 
of mankind. 

To Mrs. Rawlings the change was a little uncom- 
fortable at first. But she was of so plastic and 
accommodating a nature^ that she soon reconciled 
herself to her new way of life. The character of 
her husband had become softened in the process, 
and as the sundry restraints dropped off of high life 
and domestic responsibility — the heaviest of which 
was that of balancing herself between opposing forces 
— she subsided insensibly into great caps and arm- 
chairs by the fire-side, maundering over the past as if 
it had been a dream which she was trying to unravel. 

Within the ensuing year Clara and Mr. Farquhar 
were married — ^but not in the neighbourhood of 
Hanover-square. The family experiences were un- 
favourable to galantie-shows on such occasions. The 
ceremony was performed in the parish church of 
Homsey, away from the din and uproar of the busy 
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town* The bride was profoundly happy. There 
could be no doubt of that Yet, strange to say^ 
she wept the whole time. Perhaps the scene re- 
called some memories which she would willingly 
have shut out at that moment. But there is no ac* 
counting for these curious inconsistencies in women, 
unless we may trace them to that wonderfully deli- 
cate and senntire oi^ganisation which submits so 
gently to the severest trials^ and which so often ex- 
presses its happiness in tears. There were few tears^ 
however, in Clara's after life. Her true heart filled 
her home with light and joy. 

There is a quiet parsonage-house in one of the 
romantic dells of Devonshire — one of ibose small 
dells where you are enclosed in a forest of myrtles 
and roses, and where you fed very much as if you 
were living in a flower-stand amongst geraniums; 
and in that parsonage-house Eves Mrs. Pearce 
Upton. She is considerably changed since we used 
to meet her in the Wren's Neat; and at the first 
glance you would scarcely recognise the meriy Rose 
Winston, in that staid, but sweet &ce, which looks 
out so calmly from under a cottage bonnet, meekly 
ornamented with a sad-coloured ribbon. Toung 
clergymen's wives who have the care of parishes 
upon their benevolent little hands, as well as im- 
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ceasing claims to occupy them at home, to say 
nothing of lawns and flower-beda which they are 
esspeeted to keep as trim and orderly as the rest of 
their duties^ may be allowed to acquire an air of 
missionary seremtyi without necessarily losing their 
original sunshine* Notwithstanding the repose of 
her manner^ and the stillness of the smile which sits 
so patiently ia her eyes, Bose Winston, if occasion 
called it out, could be as merry as ever* But then 
she has responsibilities in her portion here which 
subdue her natural spirits — an example to set to 
others; a di£5cult card to play^ on a limited stipend, 
with the proud county people; and two tiny Uptons^ 
that engross all the leisure she can give to them; so 
that, after all, she has but scanty opportunities and 
few temptations to enjoy herself in the old light- 
hearted way. 

Henry Winston, having gone abroad after his last 
interview with Margaret, and matters being cleared 
up between her and Bose, theur old friendship was 
renewed^ and kept up from time to time by an 
affectionate correspondence* Bose was, above all 
things, anxious to -induce Margaret to pay her a 
visit in Devonshire. She was sure that change of 
scene would be beneficial to her, and she exhausted 
her descriptive powers in the charming pictures she 
drew of the naghbourhood, and the parsonage, and 
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the children — one of whom was called after her, 
and was asking about her every day^ although its 
organ of speech was as yet so obscure that nobody 
else could understand what it said. Margaret re- 
sisted these solicitations as long as she could. She 
dreaded the meeting with Rose, and the revival of 
old subjectSi which were equally painful to them both. 
But Rose was not to be denied, and urged her peti- 
tion so perseveringly that Margaret at last consented. 
In an intercourse, renewed under such circum- 
stances, it is impossible to avoid that tendency to 
autobiographical disclosures which no sense of 
mutual distress can restrain confidential friends from 
indulging in. And, accordingly, although there 
was, at first, some timidity and embarrassment in 
approaching certain topics that lay in the recesses 
of their hearts, Rose and Margaret gradually over- 
came their reluctance to speak fireely what they felt 
and thought, until at length, instead of being, as they 
apprehended, a source of anguish, it became a relief 
and a pleasure to them. The retirement of Devon- 
shire tranquillised the bruised spirit, and Margaret 
began to take a new interest in •life, reflected from 
the domestic peace of Rose and her little household- 
Month after month passed over^ and, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional visit to town, she still 
remained there. She felt herself happier there than 
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anywhere else. Rose had letters frequently from 
her brother, and sometimes communicated a part of 
iheir contents to Margaret; but the last letter she 
received — which was, indeed, only a few weeks ago 
— she kept to herself; for it announced the imex- 
pected intelligence that Henry Winston was coming 
home. 

A few hundred yards from the station of the 
branch which connects the town of Yarlton with the 
main line^ stands a comfortable modern house on an 
open patch of ground, laid out in a raw, cheerful 
wiay, with a profusion of tall mallows and other 
gaudy flowers, such as we see in jaunty enclosures 
on the sloping margins of our iron highways. The 
interior is new and sprightly; too Hght in tone to be 
exactly what is called cozy, but warm, nevertheless, 
with a glow of spring over it, even in the depth of 
winter. It is just such a house as contractors run 
up, and hang with starry papers, for the residence 
of the superintendent^ or other principal officer at 
the head station of a railroad. In this house reside 
Mr. Peabody and his wife. He looks like a well- 
fed man, with a lazy, shining face; while Mrs. Pea- 
body is as thin as ever, with a carked visage, and a 
constitutional cough. One might suppose that, be- 
ing so well to do in the world, she had become a 
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little mellowed by prosperity, and had by this time 
left off niggling and objecting; but John Peabody 
says it is her nature, and he ought to know. He 
has, however, very nearly carried one point against 
her, and whenever she begins to snap at him as she 
used to do when they were struggling in Trafiilgar • 
row, he reminds her that she was wrong about the 
*' bit of luck," and that she can't deny he dropped 
into it at last. To which observation, although it 
looks as final as if it closed up all avenues to an 
argument, true to her nature, she answers that ** if 
it was a bit of luck, it's quite a providence how he 
has kept it so long !" But John is tolerably indif- 
ferent to these things now ; for what with travelling 
up and down the line, and enjoying himself in an 
irregular locomotive life, that furnishes him with 
perpetual excuses for keeping out of the way of the 
raven that sits croaking at home, he contrives to be 
as happy as a man who pants for a Castle of Indo- 
lence, and can't get it, has any reasonable right 
to be. 

Of Mr. Pogey we are unable to give any infor- 
mation that can be safely relied upon. It was said 
that he went out with a batch of emigrants to New 
Zealand, where, he understood, they were greatly 
in want of medical men. But we hope the report 
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was unfounded; for^ at his time of life, after having 
been so shattered by leirerses, such an experiment 
must create some alarm amongst his friends— if he 
has any. 

Mr. Cosdgan disappeared after the duel, and is 
supposed to be living upon his estate in Ireland, the 
securest retreat he could take refuge in, from the 
difficulty that has been hitherto experienced in 
finding out where it is. 

Captain Scott Dingle, a sadder man» although, 
perhaps, not much the better from his experiences, 
haunts the streets towards nightfall, when he comes 
out to dinner, and usually devotes his evenings to a 
select dircle of retired gentlemen, who have formed 
themselves into a sort of voluntary club at a 9mall 
tavern in a narrow passage off the Strand. Here he 
meets a few congenial spirits, who, like himself, live 
in the past; and who sustain in each other, while their 
brief orgie lasts, that airy and pleasant spirit of en- 
Joyment which, like all social fallacies, droops into 
misanthropy when they separate for their lonely 
chambers. 

Mr. Sloake has been promised an appointment 
for Eugene in the Great Industrial Exhibition, and 
he is manfully subsisting upon it in advance. 
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Mts. Stubbs is stiU IlTing in Duke-street; but we 
are sony to Bay that the apartments which were 
formerly occupied by Hemy Winston are at this 
moment to be let. They are very snug rooms, and 
may be confidently recommended to the attenlion 
of any single gentleman who wishes for ft comfort- 
able home. We throw out this hint in pure good 
nature to Mrs. Stubbs; and we hope the Stamp 
Office, in consideration of our motive, will not come 
down upon us for advertisement duty. 

And now, reader^ we close our story. You have not 
found it very merry at the end, but remember that 
it is simply a picture of life as it is, and that life is 
chequered with rather more shadow than sunshine. 
And if it do not make us merrier^ its purpose will be 
answered if it make us ever so little the wiser. 
Should you have discovered a few small truths scat- 
tered through it h^e and there, we shall be con- 
tent; and if their quality be not always the most 
agreeable, we would remind you that truths, Uke 
other tonics, are not the less strenglliening in their 
effects because they are sometimes rather bitter to 
the palate. 

THE END. 
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